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WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL ADDRESS. 



' WASHINGTON AS A STATESMAN. 

The period during which Washington won his fame as a 
statesman extends from the time when he resigned his 
commission as commander-in-chief of the army to his 
death, in 1799. As this period recedes into the past it is 
becoming more and more evident that no small part of his 
permanent fame will rest upon the sagacity, the penetra- 
tion, and the tenacity of purpose which he displayed in 
this most exciting and critical period of our history. He 
was not a learned man as that term is generally under- 
stood, but he had made a collection of books on political 
science such as few private libraries of that day could 
equal. He had copied with his own hand an abstract, 
made by Madison, of the great authority on this subject 
at that time, Montesquieu's "Spirit of Laws." 

After resigning his commission, he was invited to meet 
a committee of Congress to assist in devising plans for 
establishing the government upon a peace basis. He sug- 
gested a series of measures which reveal his far-sighted- 
ness and his practical good sense. Among these were the 
establishment of a military academy for the training of 
officers, the creation of a navy as a means of protecting 
our foreign commerce, and the outlines of a system for 
regulating our intercourse with Indian tribes. At a meet- 
ing of the commissioners of Virginia and Maryland at 
his house in 1785 he suggested that they should agree 
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6 AMERICAN PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS. 

upon a uniform system of duties and other commercial 
regulations, and a uniform currency/ This was the germ 
of the subsequent regulation of this whole subject by con- 
stitutional provision. 

No one of the men at that time in public life had better 
opportunities for knowing, certainly no one was more pro- 
foundly convinced than Washington that the Confedera- 
tion as a form of government was a failure. In view of 
the approaching disbanding of the army he wrote, June 
8, 1783, a circular letter addressed to the Governors of the 
States, but intended for the whole people, in which he 
says: "It is indispensable to the happiness of the indi- 
vidual States that there should be lodged somewhere a 
supreme power to regulate and govern the general con- 
cerns of the confederated republic, without which the 
Union cannot be of long duration, and everything must 
very rapidly tend to anarchy and confusion. . . . It is 
only in our united character that we are known as an 
empire, that our independence is acknowledged, that our 
power can be regarded or our credit supported among for- 
eign nations." And his letters as well as all his public 
acts show that all his great influence was wielded judi- 
ciously yet effectively for the formation of a federal 
union. 

The purity of his character, his unselfish patriotism and 
his unparalleled services pointed him out as the one per- 
son above all others to preside over the Convention of 
1787. At the suggestion of Franklin he was unanimously 
elected its president. Very delicate and difficult were the 
duties of the presiding officer of such a body of men, 
met for such a purpose. The permanent success of their 
work would have been hardly possible without the impar- 
tial, conciliating, magnanimous attitude of Washington 
through all the proceedings. 

Whatever views may be entertained respecting the wis- 
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dom of his policy in regard to certain political measures, 
very few persons familiar with the period will now be dis- 
posed to question the fact that our present prosperity as 
a nation must be. attributed, in no small degree, to the 
foresight, the prudence and the lofty patriotism with 
which for eight years he conducted the affairs of the 
government. 

He rose above the narrow provincial politics of the day 
which distorted the judgment of some of the best men 
with whom he had been associated. His home policy showed 
that he grasped clearly the new idea of national existence, 
and comprehended the measures best adapted to foster its 
feeble life. He first lifted our foreign policy to an inde- 
pendent position. Accustomed for a century and a half 
to more or less subserviency to foreign powers, "the great 
majority of the people were either French or English," as 
an acute observer remarked, "and but very few Ameri- 
cans." Washington saw clearly that there was no safety 
for the new republic except in a policy of neutrality. The 
determination to enforce this policy would awaken a feel- 
ing of nationality, and compel the respect of foreign pow- 
ers. Once having adopted this course he maintained itwith 
an inflexible purpose in spite of violent opposition and 
bitter abuse, until even his enemies were compelled to 
admit its wisdom. 

Washington entered upon his duties as President with 
the intention of being the President of the nation rather 
than of a party. He was the more constrained to this 
course by reason of his unanimous election. 

If he did not wholly succeed in this patriotic endeavor, 
it is because the successful administration of government 
under conditions which at present exist is not possible 
except through the organization of parties. None the less 
we cannot fail to admire the lofty moral purpose that 
prompted him to mediate between opposing parties 
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and to rise above the petty arts of the political 
aspirant. The attempt to maintain a balance of parties 
in his cabinet, though plausible, was an impracticable 
scheme, and on the retirement of Jefferson he abandoned 
it. He made the mistake of thinking that the political 
leaders of the day could act with as much freedom from 
prejudice, and with as intense a desire for the- common 
welfare as himself. In these respects Washington stood 
alone. It was this elevation above the plane of selfish 
motives that gave him clearness of insight, and inspired 
the public mind with such confidence in his leadership. 

CRITICAL OPINIONS. 
"Washington stands alone and unapproachable like a 
snow-peak rising above its fellows into the clear air of 
morning, with a dignity, constancy and purity which have 
made him the ideal type of civic virtue to succeeding gen- 
erations." — Bryce, Am. Commonwealth, I. 641. 

"He did the two greatest things which in politics a man 
can have the privilege of attempting. He maintained by 
peace that independence of his country which he had ac- 
quired by war. He founded a free government in the name 
of the principles of order and by re-establishing their sway. 
Of all great men he was the most virtuous and the most 
fortunate. In the world God has no higher favors to 
bestow.'* — Chiizofs Essay on Washington. 

"No truth can be uttered with more confidence than that 
his ends were always upright and his means always pure. 
He exhibits the rare example of a politician to whom wiles 
were absolutely unknown, and whose professions to foreign 
governments and to his own countrymen were always sin- 
cere. In him was fully exemplified the real distinction 
which forever exists between wisdom and cunning, and the 
importance as well as the truth of the maxim that 'honesty 
Is the best policy.' "—Marshall's Life of Washington, Vol. 
II. 447. 
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THE FAREWELL ADDRESS. 

Fob several years previous to the expiration of his second 
term, Washington had contemplated the preparation of such 
a paper. His purpose was to present the results of his ob- 
servation and reflection upon the character of our institu- 
tions, and to utter such words of counsel as might befit 
the occasion. 

' It is well known that he consulted both Hamilton and 
Madison in the preparation of this address, and received 
valuable aid, not only in the way of suggestion, but of 
final revision, especially from the former. As to the share 
of Hamilton, the opinion of Jared Sparks may be quoted as 
offering a satisfactory explanation. "The question as to 
the manner in which the address originated is one of small 
moment, since its real importance consists in being known 
to contain the sentiments of Washington, uttered on a 
solemn occasion and designed for the benefit of his country- 
men. . . My opinion is that the address, in the shape it 
now bears, is much indebted for its language and style to 
the careful revision and skilful pen of Hamilton; that he 
suggested some of the topics and amplified others, and that 
he undertook this task, not more as an act of friendship 
than from a sincere desire that a paper of this kind should 
go before the public in a form which would give it great 
and lasting utility. But I do not think that his aid, how- 
ever valuable, was such as to detract from the substantial 
merit of Washington, or to divest him of a fair claim to the 
authorship of the address." 

As a piece of literary workmanship, the address has just 
claims to be regarded as a classic, and may well serve as a 
model for statesmen in the preparation of state papers. In 
his letters and official papers Washington was accustomed 
to express himself with great clearness and directness and 
often with a certain felicity and grace of language. The 
address evidently comes from one who is aware that he has 
something important to say and tries to say it in simple 
and well-chosen words. 

But the chief excellence of this document is due not so 
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much to its literary merit as to its commanding moral and 
religious character. It is not addressed to statesmen and 
legislators, but to the people. It sets forth the principles 
that lie at the basis of all permanent national prosperity, 
and insists upon the intimate relation between the char- 
acter of a people and the perpetuity of their government. 
Never perhaps was the importance of morality and religion 
so thoroughly emphasized in any similar political docu- 
ment. Never were they commended to the practice of a 
people by any ruler with such affectionate earnestness. 
With all the fidelity of a counselor and friend, he points 
out the two evils which seemed to him most likely to im- 
peril the safety of the nation — the danger from excessive 
party spirit and from foreign alliances. These were crying 
evils at that time, and had proved most serious obstacles 
to the wise administration of government. If our subse- 
quent history has shown that he somewhat over-estimated 
the latter of these dangers, yet on the other hand his manly 
words and example have done much to educate the people 
to appreciate their true position among the nations of the 
earth. But there is no trace of national narrowness or 
bigotry in his counsel. He commends a liberal and gener- 
ous treatment of the rest of the world, quite in contrast 
with the sentiments and conduct that prevailed among the 
nations of Europe during the last century. It is this large 
and comprehensive view of things, a thoughtful considera- 
tion for others, heroic self-reliance, united with a true sin- 
gleness of purpose, that reveal the wise, fearless and truth- 
ful soul. The influence of this address upon the American 
people and indirectly upon foreign nations is a striking 
tribute to the supremacy of goodness. More enduring than 
mere intellectual greatness, such a character is destined to 
command the final homage of mankind. 

k Numerous editions ©f this address have been published, 
some of them at considerable expense. The original manu- 
script copy was purchased by James Lenox for twenty-five 
hundred dollars, and is now the possession of the Lenox 
Library, New York. 
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"As the generations have come and gone the farewell ad- 
dress has grown dearer to the hearts of the American peo- 
ple, and the children and the children's children of those 
to whom it was addressed have turned to it in all times, 
and have known that there was no room for error in follow- 
ing its counsel." — Lodge's Life of Washington, Vol. II. 245. 

"If the farewell address saved us from this (a coalition 
with France) though it saved us from nothing else, It 
would deserve to be regarded as a blessing from Heaven 
through the counsels of Washington, not less in magnitude 
than the blessing of Independence which was vouchsafed 
to his sword." — Horace Binney's Inquiry. 

References. — In addition to the well-known Lives of 
Washington, the recent "Life" by Henry Cabot Lodge, in 
two volumes, in the American Statesmen Series, deserves 
careful study. Much of the political history of the period 
may be gathered from Marshall's Life. A truly adequate 
estimate of Washington cannot be formed without reading 
more or less of his correspondence, edited by Sparks, or in 
the more recent volumes of Ford, now in course of publica- 
tion. A full discussion of Hamilton's share in the Address 
will be found in Horace Binney's Inquiry. 

WASHINGTON'S FAKEWELL ADDKESS 

to the people of the united states. 

Friends and Fellow-Citizens: 

The period for a new election of a citizen, to administer 
the executive government of the United States, being not 
far distant, and the time actually arrived when your 
thoughts must be employed in designating the person who 
is to be clothed with that important trust, it appears to me 
proper, especially as it may conduce to a more distinct ex- 
pression of the public voice, that I should now apprize you 
of the resolution I have formed to decline being consid- 
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ered among the number of those out of whom a choice is 
to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to be 
assured that this resolution has not been taken without a 
strict regard to all the considerations appertaining to the 
relation which binds a dutiful citizen to his country; and 
that, in withdrawing the tender of service, which silence 
in my situation might imply, I am influenced by no dimi- 
nution of zeal for your future interest; no deficiency of 
grateful respect for your past kindness; but am supported 
by a full conviction that the step is compatible with both. 
The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in, the office 
to which your suffrages have twice called me, have been 
a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty, 
and to a deference for what appeared to be your desire. I 
constantly hoped that it would have been much earlier in 
my power, consistently with motives, which I was not at 
liberty to disregard, to return to that retirement from 
which I had been reluctantly drawn. The strength of my 
inclination to do this, previous to the last election, had 
even led to the preparation of an address to declare it to 
you ; but mature reflection on the then perplexed and crit- 
ical posture of our affairs with foreign nations, and the 
unanimous advice of persons entitled to my confidence, 
impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external as well 
as internal, no longer renders the pursuit of inclination 
incompatible with the sentiment of duty, or propriety; 
and am persuaded, whatever partiality may be retained 
for my services, that, in the present circumstances of our 
country, you will not disapprove my determination to 
retire. 

The impressions with which I first undertook the ar- 
duous trust were explained on the proper occasion. In the 
discharge of this trust I will only say that I have, with 
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good intentions, contributed towards the organization and 
administration of the government the best exertions of 
which a very fallible judgment was capable. Not uncon- 
scious, in the outset, of the inferiority of my qualifica- 
tions, experience in my own eyes, perhaps still more in 
the eyes of others, has strengthened the motives to diffi- 
dence <fi myself; and every day the increasing weight of 
years admonishes me more and more that the shade of re- 
tirement is as necessary to me as it will be welcome. Sat- 
isfied that, if any circumstances have given peculiar value 
to my services, they were temporary, I have the consola- 
tion to believe that, while choice and prudence invite me 
to quit the political scene, patriotism does not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment which is intended 
to terminate the career of my public life, my feelings do 
not permit me to suspend the deep acknowledgment of that 
debt of gratitude which I owe to my beloved country for 
the many honors it has conferred upon me ; still more for 
the steadfast confidence with which it has supported me; 
and for the opportunities I have thence enjoyed of mani- 
festing my inviolable attachment, by services faithful and 
persevering, though in usefulness unequal to my zeal. If 
benefits have resulted to our country from these services, 
let it always be remembered to your praise, and as an in- 
structive example in our annals, that under circumstances 
in which the passions, agitated in every direction, were 
liable to mislead, amidst appearances sometimes dubious, 
vicissitudes of fortune often discouraging, in situations 
in which not unfrequently want of success has counte- 
nanced the spirit of criticism, the constancy of your sup- 
port was the essential prop of the efforts, and a guarantee 
of the plans by which they were effected. Profoundly 
penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it with me to my 
grave, as a strong incitement to unceasing vows that 
Heaven may continue to you the choicest tokens of its 
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beneficence; that your union and brotherly affection may 
be perpetual; that the free constitution, which is the work 
of your hands, may be sacredly maintained; that its ad- 
ministration in every department may be stamped with 
wisdom "and virtue ; that, in fine, the happiness of the peo- 
ple of these States, under the auspices of liberty, may be 
made complete, by so careful a preservation and so pru- 
dent a use of this blessing, as will acquire to them the 
glory of recommending it to the applause, the affection, 
and adoption of every nation which is yet a stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for 
your welfare, which cannot end but with my life, and the 
apprehension of danger, natural to that solicitude, urge 
me, on an occasion like the present, to offer to your solemn 
contemplation, and to recommend to your frequent review, 
some sentiments which are the result of much reflection, of 
no inconsiderable observation, and which appear to me all- 
important to the permanency of your felicity as a People. 
These will be offered to you with the more freedom, as you 
can only see in them the disinterested warnings of a part- 
ing friend, who can possibly have no personal motive to 
bias his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an encouragement 
to it, your indulgent reception of my sentiments on a 
former and not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament 
of your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to 
fortify or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of Government, which constitutes you one 
people, is also now dear to you. It is justly so : for it is a 
main pillar in the edifice of your real independence, the 
support of your tranquillity at home, your peace abroad; 
of your safety; of your prosperity; of that very Liberty 
which you so highly prize. But as it is easy to foresee 
that, from different causes and from different quarters, 
much pains will be taken, many artifices employed, to 
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weaken in your minds the conviction of this truth; as this 
is the point in your political fortress against which the 
batteries of internal and external enemies will be most 
constantly and actively (though often covertly and in- 
sidiously) directed, it is of infinite moment that you should 
properly estimate the immense value of your national 
Union to your collective and individual happiness; that 
you should cherish a cordial, habitual, and immovable at- 
tachment to it ; accustoming yourselves to think and speak 
of it as of the Palladium of your political safety and 
prosperity ; watching for its preservation with jealous anx- 
iety; discountenancing whatever may suggest even a sus- 
picion that it can in any event be abandoned; and indig- 
nantly frowning upon the first dawning of every attempt 
to alienate any portion of our country from the rest, or 
to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together the 
various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and 
interest. Citizens, by birth or choice, of a common coun- 
try, that country has a right to concentrate your affec- 
tions. The name of American, which belongs to you, in 
your national capacity, must always exalt the just pride 
of Patriotism, more than any appellation derived from 
local discriminations. With slight shades of difference, 
you have the same religion, manners, habits, and political 
principles^ You have in a common cause fought and tri- 
umphed together; the Independence and Liberty you pos- 
sess are the work of joint counsels, and joint efforts, of 
common dangers, sufferings, and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they ad- 
dress themselves to your sensibility, are greatly out- 
weighed by those which apply more immediately to your 
interest. Here, every portion of our country finds the 
most commanding motives for carefully guarding and pre- 
serving the Union of the whole. 
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The North, in an unrestrained intercourse with the 
South, protected by the equal laws of a common govern- 
ment, finds, in the productions of the latter, great addi- 
tional resources of maritime and commercial enterprise 
and precious materials of manufacturing industry. The 
South, in the same intercourse, benefiting by the agency 
of the North, sees its agriculture grow and its commerce 
expand. Turning partly into its own channels the sea- 
men of the North, it finds its particular navigation invig- 
orated; and, while it contributes, in different ways, 
to nourish and increase the general mass of the national 
navigation, it looks forward to the protection of a 
maritime strength, to which itself is unequally 
adapted. The East, in a lake intercourse with the 
West, already finds, and in the progressive improve- 
ment of interior communications by land and water, will 
more and more find, a valuable vent for the commodities 
which it brings from abroad, or manufactures at home. 
The West derives from the East supplies requisite to its 
growth and comfort, and, what is perhaps of still greater 
consequence, it must of necessity owe the secure enjoy- 
ment of indispensable outlets for its own productions to 
the weight, influence, and the future maritime strength 
of the Atlantic side of the Union, directed by an indis- 
soluble community of interest as one nation. Any other 
tenure by which the West can hold this essential advan- 
tage, whether derived from its own separate strength, or 
from an apostate and unnatural connection with any for- 
eign power, must be intrinsically precarious. 

While, then, every part of our country thus feels an 
immediate and particular interest in Union, all the parts 
combined cannot fail to find in the united mass of means 
and efforts greater strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ately greater security from external danger, a less fre- 
quent interruption of their peace by foreign nations; and, 
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what is of inestimable value, they must derive from Union 
an exemption from those broils and wars between them- 
selves, which so frequently afflict neighboring countries 
not tied together by the same governments, which their 
own rivalships alone would be sufficient to produce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and in- 
trigues would stimulate and embitter. Hence, likewise, 
they will avoid the necessity of those overgrown military 
establishments, which, under any form of government, 
are inauspicious to liberty, and which are to be regarded 
as particularly hostile to Eepublican Liberty. In this 
sense it is that your Union ought to be considered as a 
main prop of your liberty, and that the love of the one 
ought to endear to you the preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to 
every reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the con- 
tinuance of the Union as a primary object of Patriotic 
desire. Is there a doubt whether a common government 
can embrace so large a sphere? Let experience solve it. 
To listen to mere speculation in such a case were crimi- 
nal. We are authorized to hope that a proper organization 
of the whole, with the auxiliary agency of governments 
for the respective subdivisions, will afford a happy issue 
to the experiment. It is well worth a fair and full experi- 
ment. With such powerful and obvious motives to Union, 
affecting all parts of our country, while experience shall 
not have demonstrated its impracticability, there will al- 
ways be reason to distrust the patriotism of those who in 
any quarter may endeavor to weaken its bands. 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our 
Union, it occurs as matter of serious concernment that 
any ground should have been furnished for characterizing 
parties by Geographical discriminations, Northern and 
Southern, Atlantic and Western; whence designing men 
may endeavor to excite a belief that there is a real differ- 
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ence of local interests and views. One of the expedients 
of party to acquire influence, within particular districts, 
is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other dis- 
tricts. You cannot shield yourselves too much against the 
jealousies and heart-burnings which spring from these 
misrepresentations ; they tend to render alien to each other 
those who ought to be bound together by fraternal affec- 
tion. The inhabitants of our western country have lately 
had a useful lesson on this head; they have seen, in the 
negotiation by the Executive, and in the unanimous rati- 
fication by the Senate, of the treaty with Spain, and in 
the universal satisfaction at that event throughout the 
United States, a decisive proof how unfounded were the 
suspicions propagated among them of a policy in the Gen- 
eral Government and in the Atlantic States unfriendly to 
their interests in regard to the Mississippi ; they have been 
witnesses to the formation of two treaties, that with Great 
Britain, and that with Spain, which secure to them every- 
thing they could desire, in respect to our foreign relations, 
towards confirming their prosperity. Will it not be their 
wisdom to rely for the preservation of these advantages 
on the Union by which they were procured ? Will they not 
henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if such there are, who 
would sever them from their brethren, and connect them 
with aliens ? 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, a Gov- 
ernment for the whole is indispensable. No alliances, 
however strict, between the parts can be an adequate sub- 
stitute; they must inevitably experience the infractions 
and interruptions which all alliances in all times have 
experienced. Sensible of this momentous truth, you have 
improved upon your first essay by the adoption of a Consti- 
tution of Government better calculated than your former 
for an intimate Union, and for the efficacious management 
of your common concerns. This Government, the offspring 
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of our own choice, uninfluenced and unawed, adopted upon 
full investigation and mature deliberation, completely free 
in its principles, in the distribution of its powers, uniting 
security with energy, and containing within itself a pro- 
vision for its own amendment, has a just claim to your 
confidence and your support. Respect for its authority, 
compliance with its laws, acquiescence in its measures, are 
duties enjoined by the fundamental maxims of true Lib- 
erty. The basis of our political systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their Constitutions of Govern- 
ment. But the Constitution which at any time exists, 
till changed by an explicit and authentic act of the whole 
people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. The very idea of 
the power and the right of the people to establish Govern- 
ment presupposes the duty of every individual to obey the 
established Government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the Laws, all com- 
binations and associations, under whatever plausible char- 
acter, with the real design to direct, control, counteract, 
or awe the regular deliberation and action of the consti- 
tuted authorities, are destructive of this fundamental 
principle, and of fatal tendency. They serve to organize 
faction, to give it an artificial and extraordinary force, to 
put, in the place of the delegated will of the nation, the 
will of a party, often a small but artful and enterprising 
minority of the community; and according to the alter- 
nate triumphs of different parties, to make the public 
administration the mirror of the ill-concerted and incon- 
gruous projects of faction, rather than the organ of con- 
sistent and wholesome plans digested by common counsels, 
and modified by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations of the above de- 
scriptions may now and then answer popular ends, they 
are likely, in the course of time and things, to become 
potent engines, by which cunning, ambitious, and unprin- 
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cipled men will be enabled to subvert the power of the 
people, and to usurp for themselves the reins of govern- 
ment; destroying afterwards the very engines which have 
lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your government, and the 
permanency of your present happy state, it is requisite, 
not only that you steadily discountenance irregular oppo- 
sitions to its acknowledged authority, but also that you 
resist with care the spirit of innovation upon its princi- 
ples, however specious the pretexts. One method of as- 
sault may be to effect in the forms of the Constitution 
alterations which will impair the energy of the system, 
and thus to undermine what cannot be directly over- 
thrown. In all the changes to which you may be invited, 
remember that time and habit are at least as necessary 
to fix the true character of governments as of other hu- 
man institutions; that experience is the surest standard 
by which to test the real tendency of the existing consti- 
tution of a country; that facility in changes, upon the 
credit of mere hypothesis and opinion, exposes to per- 
petual change, from the endless variety of hypothesis and 
opinion; and remember, especially, that, for the efficient 
management of your common interests, in a country so 
extensive as ours, a government of as much vigor as is 
consistent with the perfect security of liberty is indis- 
pensable. Liberty itself will find in such a government, 
with powers properly distributed and adjusted, its surest 
guardian. It is, indeed, little else than a name, where the 
government is too feeble to withstand the enterprise of 
faction, to confine each member of the society within the 
limits prescribed by the laws, and to maintain all in the 
secure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person and 
property. 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties 
in the state, with particular reference to the founding of 
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them on geographical discriminations. Let me now take a 
more comprehensive view, and warn you in the most sol- 
emn manner against the baneful effects of the spirit of 
party, generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our na- 
ture, having its root in the strongest passions of the hu- 
man mind. It exists under different shapes in all govern- 
ments, more or less stifled, controlled, or repressed ; but, in 
those of the popular form, it is seen in its greatest rank- 
ness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, 
sharpened by the spirit of revenge, natural to party dis- 
sension, which in different ages and countries has per- 
petrated the most horrid enormities, is itself a frightful 
despotism. But this leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders and miseries which 
result gradually incline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of an individual; and 
sooner or later the chief of some prevailing faction, more 
able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns this 
disposition to the purposes of his own elevation, on the 
ruins of Public Liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind 
(which nevertheless ought not to be entirely out of sight), 
the common and continual mischiefs of the spirit of 
party are sufficient to make it the interest and duty of a 
wise people to discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the Public Councils, and 
enfeeble the Public Administration. It agitates the Com- 
munity with ill-founded jealousies and false alarms; kin- 
dles the animosity of one party against another; foments 
occasionally riot and insurrection. It opens the door to 
foreign influence and corruption, which find a facili- 
tated access to the government itself through the chan- 
nels of party passions. Thus the policy and the will 
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of one country are subjected to the policy and will of 
another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free countries are 
useful checks upon the administration of the Government, 
and serve to keep alive the spirit of Liberty. This within 
certain limits is probably true; and in Governments of a 
Monarchical cast Patriotism may look with indulgence, 
if not with favor, upon the spirit of party. But in those 
of the popular character, in Governments purely elective, 
it is a spirit not to be encouraged. From their natural 
tendency it is certain there will always be enough of that 
spirit for every salutary purpose. And, there being con- 
stant danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by force of 
public opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to 
be quenched, it demands a uniform vigilance to prevent 
its bursting into a flame, lest, instead of warming, it 
should consume. 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking in 
a free country should inspire caution, in those intrusted 
with its administration, to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise 
of the powers of one department to encroach upon another. 
The spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate the powers 
of all the departments in one, and thus to create, what- 
ever the form of government, a real despotism. A just 
estimate of that love of power, and proneness to abuse it, 
which predominates in the human heart, is sufficient to 
satisfy us of the truth of this position. The necessity of 
reciprocal checks in the exercise of political power, by 
dividing and distributing it into different depositories, 
and constituting each the Guardian of the Public Weal 
against invasions by the others, has been evinced by ex- 
periments ancient and modern ; some of them in our coun- 
try and under our own eyes. To preserve them must be 
as necessary as to institute them. If, in the opinion of 
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the people, the distribution or modification of the con- 
stitutional powers be in any particular wrong, let it be 
corrected by an amendment in the way which the constitu- 
tion designates. But let there be no change by usurpa- 
tion; for, though this, in one instance, may be the instru- 
ment for good, it is the customary weapon by which free 
governments are destroyed. The precedent must always 
greatly overbalance in permanent evil any partial or tran- 
sient benefit which the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, Keligion and Morality are indispensable sup- 
ports. In vain would that man claim the tribute of Pa- 
triotism who should labor to subvert these great pillars 
of human happiness, these firmest props of the duties of 
Men and Citizens. The mere Politician, equally with the 
pious man, ought to respect and cherish them. A volume 
could not trace all their connections with private and 
public felicity. Let it simply be asked, Where is the se- 
curity for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense 
of religious obligation desert the oaths, which are the 
instruments of investigation in Courts of Justice? And 
let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality 
can be maintained without religion. Whatever may be 
conceded to the influence of refined education on minds 
of peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid 
us to expect that national morality can prevail in exclu- 
sion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true that virtue or morality is a 
necessary spring of popular government. The rule, in- 
deed, extends with more or less force to every species of 
free government. Who, that is a sincere friend to it, can 
look with indifference upon attempts to shake the founda- 
tion of the fabric ? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, in- 
stitutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In pro- 
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portion as the structure of a government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should 
be enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security, 
' cherish public credit. One method of preserving it is to 
use it as sparingly as possible; avoiding occasions of ex- 
pense by cultivating peace, but remembering also that 
timely disbursements to prepare for danger frequently 
prevent much greater disbursements to repel it; avoiding 
likewise the accumulation of debt, not only by shunning 
occasions of expense, but by vigorous exertions in time of 
peace to discharge the debts which unavoidable wars may 
have occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upon pos- 
terity the burthen which we ourselves ought to bear. The 
execution of these maxims belongs to your representatives, 
but it is necessary that public opinion should cooperate. 
To facilitate to them the performance of their duty, it is 
essential that you should practically bear in mind that 
towards the payment of debts there must be Revenue ; that 
to have Revenue there must be taxes; that no taxes can 
be devised which are not more or less inconvenient and 
unpleasant; that the intrinsic embarrassment, inseparable 
from the selection of the proper objects (which is always 
a choice of difficulties), ought to be a decisive motive for 
a candid construction of the conduct of the government 
in making it, and for a spirit of acquiescence in the meas- 
ures for obtaining revenue, which the public exigencies 
may at any time dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards all Nations; 
cultivate peace and harmony with all. Religion and Mor- 
ality enjoin this conduct; and can it be that good policy 
does not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, 
enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great Nation, to 
give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example 
of a people always guided by an exalted justice and benev- 
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dlerice. Who can doubt that, in the course of time and 
things, the fruits of such a plan would richly repay any 
temporary advantages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it? Can it be that Providence has not con- 
nected the permanent felicity of a Nation with its Virtue ? 
The experiment, at least, is recommended by every senti- 
ment which ennobles human nature. Alas I is it rendered 
impossible by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more essen- 
tial than the permanent, inveterate antipathies against 
particular Nations, and passionate attachment for others, 
should be excluded; and that, in place of them, just and 
amicable feelings towards all should be cultivated. The 
Nation which indulges towards another an habitual ha- 
tred, or an habitual fondness, is in some degree a slave. 
It is a slave to its animosity or to its affection, either of 
which is sufficient to lead it astray from its duty and its 
interest. Antipathy in one nation against another dis- 
poses each more readily to offer insult and injury, to lay 
hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and 
intractable, when accidental or trifling occasions of dis- 
pute occur. Hence frequent collisions, obstinate, enven- 
omed, and bloody contests. The Nation, prompted by ill- 
will and resentment, sometimes impels to war the Gov- 
ernment, contrary to the best calculations of policy. The 
Government sometimes participates in the national pro- 
pensity, and adopts through passion what reason would 
reject; at other times it makes the animosity of the na- 
tion subservient to projects of hostility instigated by pride, 
ambition, and other sinister and pernicious motives. The 
peace often, sometimes perhaps the liberty, of Nations has 
been the victim. 

So, likewise, a passionate attachment of one Nation 
for another produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the 
favorite Nation, facilitating the illusion of an imaginary 
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common interest, in cases where no real common interest 
exists, and infusing into one the enmities of the other, 
betrays the former into a participation in the quarrels 
and wars of the latter, without adequate inducement or 
justification. It leads also to concessions to the favorite 
Nation of privileges denied to others, which is apt doubly 
to injure the Nation making the concessions, by unneces- 
sarily parting with what ought to have been retained, and 
by exciting jealousy, ill-will, and a disposition to retaliate, 
in the parties from whom equal privileges are withheld. 
And it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens 
(who devote themselves to the favorite nation) facility to 
betray or sacrifice the interests of their own country, with- 
out odium, sometimes even with popularity; gilding, with 
the appearances of a virtuous sense of obligation, a com- 
mendable deference for public opinion, or a laudable zeal 
for public good, the base of foolish compliances of ambi- 
tion, corruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, 
such attachments are particularly alarming to the truly 
enlightened and independent Patriot. How many oppor- 
tunities do they afford to temper with domestic factions, 
to practice the arts of seduction, to mislead public opinion, 
to influence or awe the Public Councils ! Such an attach- 
ment of a small or weak towards a great and powerful na- 
tion dooms the former to be the satellite of the latter. 
. Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (I con- 
jure you to believe me, fellow citizens) the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake; since history and 
experience prove that foreign influence is one of the most 
baneful foes of Eepublican Government. But that jeal- 
ousy, to be useful, must be impartial; else it becomes the 
instrument of the very influence to be avoided, instead 
of a defense against it. Excessive partiality for one for- 
eign nation, and excessive dislike of another, cause those 
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whom they actuate to see danger only on one side and 
serve to veil and even second the arts of influence on the 
other. Real patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the 
favorite, are liable to become suspected and odious ; while 
its tools and dupes usurp the applause and confidence of 
the people, to surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign 
nations, is, in extending our commercial relations, to have 
with them as little political connection as possible. So 
far as we have already formed engagements, let them be 
fulfilled with perfect good faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have 
none, or a very remote relation. Hence she must be en- 
gaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial 
ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the 
ordinary combinations and collisions of her friendships 
or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables 
us to pursue a different course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient government, the period is not far off 
when we may defy material injury from, external annoy- 
ance; when we may take such an attitude as will cause 
the neutrality we may at any time resolve upon to be 
scrupulously respected; when belligerent nations, under 
the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, will not 
lightly hazard the giving us provocation; when we may 
choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? 
Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of 
Europe, entangle cur peace and prosperity in the toils of 
European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? 
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It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alli- 
ances with any portion of the foreign world; so far, I 
mean, as we are now at liberty to do it ; for let me not be 
understood as capable of patronizing infidelity to existing 
engagements. I hold the maxim no less applicable to pub- 
lic than to private affairs, that honesty is always the best 
policy. I repeat it, therefore, let those engagements be 
observed in their genuine sense. But, in my opinion, it 
is unnecessary and would be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable estab- 
lishments, on a respectable defensive posture, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for extraordinary emer- 
gencies. 

Harmony, liberal intercourse with all nations, are rec- 
ommended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even our 
commercial policy should hold an equal and impartial 
hand; neither seeking nor granting exclusive favors or 
preferences; consulting the natural course of things; dif- 
fusing and diversifying by gentle means the streams of 
commerce, but forcing nothing; establishing, with powers 
so disposed, in order to give trade a stable course, to de- 
fine the rights of our merchants, and to enable the gov- 
ernment to support them, conventional rules of inter- 
course, the best that present circumstances and mutual 
opinion will permit, but temporary, and liable to be from 
time to time abandoned or varied, as experience and cir- 
cumstances shall dictate; constantly keeping in view that 
it is folly in one nation to look for disinterested favors 
from another; that it must pay with a portion of its inde- 
pendence for whatever it may accept under that character ; 
that, by such acceptance, it may place itself in the condi- 
tion of having given equivalents for nominal favors, and 
yet of being reproached with ingratitude for not giving 
more. There can be no greater error than to expect or 

" _,1 ate upon real favors from nation to nation. It is 
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an illusion which experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an 
old and affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will make 
the strong and lasting impression I could wish; that they 
will control the usual current of the passions, or prevent 
our nation from running the course which has hitherto 
marked the destiny of nations. But if I may even flatter 
myself that they may be productive of some partial bene- 
fit, some occasional good ; that they may now and then 
recur to moderate the fury of party spirit, to warn against 
the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard against the 
impostures of pretended patriotism, this hope will be a full 
recompense for the solicitude for your welfare by which 
they have been dictated. 

How far in the discharge of my official duties I have 
been guided by the principles which have been delineated, 
the public records and other evidences of my conduct 
must witness to you and to the world. To myself, the 
assurance of my own conscience is, that I have at least 
believed myself to be guided by them. 

In relating to the still subsisting war in Europe, my 
Proclamation of the 22d of April, 1793, is the index of 
my Plan. Sanctioned by your approving voice, and by 
that of your Kepresentatives in both Houses of Congress, 
the spirit of that measure has continually governed me, 
uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the aid of the best 
lights I could obtain, I was well satisfied that our country, 
under all the circumstances of the case, had a right to 
take, and was bound in duty and interest to take, a neu- 
tral position. Having taken it, I determined, as far as 
should depend upon me, to maintain it with moderation, 
perseverance, and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the right to hold this 
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conduct, it is not necessary on this occasion to detail. I 
will only observe that, according to my understanding of 
the matter, that right, so far from being denied by any 
of the Belligerent Powers, has been virtually admitted 
by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, 
without anything more, from the obligation which justice 
and humanity impose on every nation, in cases in which 
it is free to act, to maintain inviolate the relations of 
peace and amity towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct 
will best be referred to your own reflections and experi- 
ence. With me, a predominant motive has been to en- 
deavor to gain time to our country to settle and mature 
its yet recent institutions, and to progress without inter- 
ruption to that degree of strength and consistency which 
is necessary to give it, humanly speaking, the command 
of its own fortunes. 

Though, in reviewing the incidents of my administra- 
tion, I am unconscious of intentional error, I am never- 
theless too sensible of my defects not to think it probable 
that I may have committed many errors. Whatever they 
may be, I fervently beseech the Almighty to avert or miti- 
gate the evils to which they may tend. I shall also carry 
with me the hope that my Country will never cease to view 
them with indulgence; and that, after forty-five years of 
my life dedicated to its service with an upright zeal, the 
faults of incompetent abilities will be consigned to ob- 
livion, as myself must soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and 
actuated by that fervent love towards it which is so nat- 
ural to a man who views in it the native soil of himself 
and his progenitors for several generations, I anticipate 
with pleasing expectation that retreat, in which I promise 
myself to realize, without alloy, the sweet enjoyment of 
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partaking, in the midst of my fellow-citizens, the benign 
influence of good laws under a free government, the ever 
favorite object of my heart, and the happy reward, as I 
trust, of our mutual cares, labors, and dangers. 

George Washington. 
United States, September 17th, 1796. 
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LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Daniel Webstee, one of the greatest orators and states- 
men' that this country ever produced, was born in the town 
of Salisbury (now known as Franklin), New Hampshire, on 
the 18th of January, 1782. His father, Ebenezer Webster, 
was a distinguished soldier and officer in the Revolutionary 
War. After the war, he moved with his large family into 
what was then the savage wilds of New Hampshire. He 
was a man of little book-learning, but with his strong mind 
and vigorous frame he became a sort of intellectual leader 
in his neighborhood. He was appointed a "side-judge" for 
the county, a place of considerable influence in those days. 
His great aim was to educate his children to the utmost of 
his limited ability. Captain Webster married Abigail East- 
man for a second wife. She was a woman of more than 
ordinary intellect, and possessed a force of character which 
was felt throughout the humble circle in which she 
moved. She was ambitious for her two sons, Ezekiel and 
Daniel, that they should excel. The distinction attained by 
both, and especially by Daniel, may well be traced in part to 
her early promptings and judicious guidance. In the last 
year of the Revolutionary War, in the humble house which 
his father had built in the woods on the outskirts of civ- 
ilization, Daniel Webster was born. During his childhood, 
he was sickly and delicate, and gave no promise of the ro- 
bust and vigorous frame which he had in his manhood. It 
may well be supposed that his early opportunities for edu- 
cation were very scanty. Because he was frail and delicate, 

33 
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Daniel's parents took great pains to send him to the winter 
schools, oftentimes three miles away from home. As an 
older half-brother said, "Dan was sent to school that he 
might get to know as much as the other boys." It is prob- 
able that the best part of his early education was derived 
from the judicious and experienced father, and the resolute, 
affectionate and ambitious mother. In those days, books 
were very scarce, and Daniel eagerly read every book he 
could find. He was fond of poetry and at the age of twelve 
could repeat from memory the greater part of Watts' 
"Psalms and Hymns." In his "Autobiography" he says: 
"I remember that my father brought home from some of the 
lower towns Pope's "Essay on Man," published in a sort of 
pamphlet. I took it, and very soon could repeat it from 
beginning to end. We had so few books, that to read them 
once or twice was nothing. We thought they were all to be 
got by heart." At the age of fourteen, he was sent to Phil- 
lips Academy, in Exeter, N. H., but remained only nine 
months on account of the poverty of the family. The future 
orator found his greatest trouble at Exeter in declaiming. 
"Many a piece," says Webster, "did I commit to memory, 
and recite and rehearse, in my own room, over and over 
again; yet when the day came, when the school collected to 
hear declamations, when my name was called, and I saw all 
eyes turned to my seat, I could not raise myself from it. 
When the occasion was over, I went home and wept bitter 
tears of mortification." He now studied with a clergyman 
at home and entered Dartmouth College in 1797. The fa- 
miliar story of how young Webster "worked his way" 
through college and the self-denial and rigid economy he 
exercised is told in his "Autobiography"; after graduation, 
hard pushed for money while studying law, how he took 
charge of an academy at Fryeburg, Me., for one dollar a 
day. He paid his board by copying deeds and sent his spare 
money to help his brother Ezekiel through Dartmouth. 
Webster was admitted to the bar in 1805 ; began practice in 
Boscawen, and afterwards in Portsmouth. He took a high 
rank in his profession at once, and, in 1812, was elected a 
member of Congress. In 1816, he declined a re-election and 
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removed to Boston. In the next seven years, he worked long 
and hard in his profession and soon established his reputa- 
tion as one of the ablest lawyers of the land. In 1822, he was 
again sent to Congress and, in 1828, he was chosen a Senator. 
He remained in the Senate for twelve years, when he was 
appointed Secretary of State by President Harrison. In 
1845, he returned to the Senate, and remained until 1850, 
when he became Secretary of State under President Fill- 
more. He resigned his office early in 1852 on account of his 
health and retired to his home by the seaside at Marsh- 
field, Mass., where he died October 24th of the same year. 
Daniel Webster is universally acknowledged to be the 
foremost of constitutional lawyers and of parliamentary de- 
baters, and without a peer in the highest realms of classic 
and patriotic oratory. Many of his orations, as the famous 
Bunker Hill Monument orations, the eulogy upon Adams 
and Jefferson, the speech upon the trial of the murderers of 
Capt. Joseph White, the "Reply to Hayne," and others are 
universally accepted as classics in modern oratory. Physi- 
cally, Webster was a magnificent specimen of a man. Such a 
form, such a face, such a presence, are rarely given to any 
man. Webster's manner had a wonderful impressiveness 
that intimacy never wore off. His gracious bearing and 
gentle courtesy made him the delight of every person he ever 
met. His oratory was in perfect keeping with the man, gra- 
cious, logical, majestic, and often sublime. He was by na- 
ture free, generous and lavish in his manner of living. As 
a result his own private finances were often much embar- 
rassed. His wealthy admirers often tided him over his 
financial straits. Hampered as he was financially, he never 
sullied his great fame or enriched himself or others by po- 
litical jobbery. 

DANIEL WEBSTER, 1782-1852. 
"Who does not rank him as a great American author? 
Against the maxim of Mr. Fox, his speeches read well, and 
yet were good speeches — great speeches in delivery. So 
critically do they keep the right side of the line which parts 
eloquence from rhetoric, and so far do they rise above the 
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penury of mere debate, that the general reason of the coun- 
try has enshrined them at once, and forever, among our 
classics." — Rufus Choate's Eulogy on Webster. 

"Read his works, and feel what a blessing civil and re- 
ligious liberty is. Read them and feel what a blessing it is 
to live under a free government. Read them; and if, which 
God forbid, the obligations of the Constitution of your coun- 
try hang loosely on you, rivet them with his thoughts. His 
giant efforts are embalmed in our school-books, enshrined 
with the speeches of Burke, Sheridan and Chatham, to ani- 
mate and inspire the youth of our country." 

"He has poured the measureless wealth of his own intel- 
lect into all the schools and colleges of the land. There is 
scarcely a child in the country twelve years old whose mind 
has not been enriched by his speeches and orations. His 
speeches are destined to do more to promote the great ob- 
jects of education, to form correct habits of thinking and 
speaking, and to put the rising American race in possession 
of a chastened, eloquent, powerful literature, than any other 
instrumentality of the nineteenth century." — Rev. Hubbard 
Winslow. 

"His speech had strength, force and dignity; his compo- 
sition was clear, rational, strengthened by a powerful imag- 
ination — in his great orations 'the lightning of passion run- 
ning along the iron links of argument/ The one lesson 
which they teach to the youth of America is self-respect, a 
manly consciousness of power, expressed simply and di- 
rectly — to look for the substantial qualities of the thing, 
and utter them distinctly as they are felt intensely. This 
was the sum of the art which Webster used in his orations." 
— E. A. Duyckinck. 

"Webster's style is remarkable for clearness of state- 
ment. It is singularly emphatic. It is impressive rather 
than brilliant, and occasionally rises to absolute grandeur. 
It is evidently formed on the higher English models; and 
the reader conjectures his love of Milton from the noble 
simplicity of his language. Independent of their logical 
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and rhetorical merit, these orations are invaluable from the 
nationality of their tone and spirit They awaken patriotic 
reflection and sentiment, and are better adapted to warn, to 
enlighten, and to cheer the consciousness of the citizen than 
any American works of a didactic kind yet produced." — 
H. T. Tuckerman. 

"He was probably the grandest looking man of his time. 
Wherever he went, men turned to gaze at him; and he could 
not enter a room without having every eye fastened upon 
him. His face was very striking, both in form and color. 
The eyebrow, the eye, and the dark and deep socket in 
which it glowed, were full of power. His smile was beam- 
ing, warming, fascinating; lighting up his whole face like 
a sudden sunrise. His voice was rich, deep, and strong, 
filling the largest space without effort, and when under ex- 
citement, rising and swelling into a violence of sound like 
the roar of a tempest." — George S. Hilliard. 

References. 

The ablest and most complete life of Daniel Webster is 
that written by George T. Curtis. It is full of most interest- 
ing material. The most scholarly article on Webster is the 
eulogy delivered by George S. Hilliard. For a compact and 
interesting life, read Lodge's "Webster" in the "American 
Statesmen Series." A valuable and suggestive essay has 
been written by E. P. Whipple and serves as an introduction 
to his "Webster's Great Speeches." The last-mentioned 
work is the best and most complete of the various compila- 
tions of Webster's works. Harvey's Reminiscences of Web- 
ster and March's Reminiscences in Congress are interesting 
works for general reading. Tefft's Webster and his Master- 
pieces, Banvard's The American Statesman and Harsha's 
Orators and Statesmen contain much popular and interest- 
ing matter. 

WHAT TO READ OF WEBSTER. 

The student who wishes to become familiar with the 
works of Webster should secure a copy of Whipple's Great 
Speeches and Orations of Webster and mark with pencil 
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the best passages in several speeches. The "Bunker Hill 
Monument Orations" are well adapted to elementary study. 
Extracts from the argument on the "Murder of Capt. Joseph 
White," especially the famous preliminary remarks, are of 
absorbing interest. The Plymouth oration, on the "First 
Settlement of New England," has been called a series of elo- 
quent fragments. The thoughts are fine, and are expressed 
in simple and beautiful words. The celebrated eulogy upon 
"Adams and Jefferson," the speeches on the "Character of 
Washington," the "Landing at Plymouth," and the "Addi- 
tion to the Capitol," should form a part of the education of 
every American schoolboy. Next read Mr. Webster's re- 
marks on the death of Judge Story and of Jeremiah Mason, 
and finally the speech on laying the corner-stone for the addi- 
tion to the Capitol in 1851. Of Webster's speeches in the 
• United States Senate, the student should become familiar 
with portions of the "Reply to Hayne." It is one of those 
grand speeches which are landmarks in the history of elo- 
quence. The speech as a whole has all the qualities which 
made Mr. Webster a great orator. He said that his whole 
life had been a preparation for the reply to Hayne. After 
selections from these orations and speeches have been 
studied, over and over again, the student will be well pre- 
pared to continue his studies in Webster with the strictly 
parliamentary speeches and discussions which have become 
a part of the intellectual life of the country. 

WEBSTER AS A MASTER OF ENGLISH STYLE. 
Webster ranks high among the prose writers of the coun- 
try as a master of English style. Like his oratory, his com- 
position is plain, natural, easy, strong, dignified, and some- 
times very lofty. His diction is entirely English. His 
words are the commonest in the language. They are those 
that we use in our own homes, and when talking with every- 
day friends. He had a powerful historic imagination, and 
could describe with great vividness, brevity, and force what 
had happened in the past or might happen in the dim fu- 
ture. As a rule, his sentences are short, pointed, and easily 
understood. Mr. Webster was a severe critic of his own 
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style, sparing neither time nor pains in revising and correct- 
ing his written orations. Aside from their profound thought 
and glowing patriotism, his great speeches can be read and 
studied to-day for their style alone, with the deepest in- 
terest, instruction, and pleasure. The young man who is 
training himself to think and speak on his feet should 
study Webster if he would attain to a perfect clearness of 
statement, joined to the highest skill in argument. He who 
would become a skilled debater and is ambitious "to learn 
the science of logical defence" should study the productions 
of this great master of eloquence until they become part and 
parcel of his own intellectual capital. 

THE BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 

An address delivered at the laying of the corner-stone of 

the Bunker Hill Monument at Charlestown, Mass., 

on the 17th of June, 1825. 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

It was during the interim of his first and second appear- 
ance as Representative from Massachusetts that Mr. Web- 
ster pronounced his first oration at Bunker Hill, on the oc- 
casion of laying the corner-stone of the monument to be 
there erected. Such a monument had long been contem- 
plated. An association for the erection of a monument to 
commemorate the battle of Bunker Hill had been for some 
time in existence in Boston, of which Mr. Webster was at 
this time president. As the fiftieth anniversary of the bat- 
tle approached — the 17th of June, 1825 — it was determined 
that the corner-stone of the monument should be laid on 4 
that day with appropriate ceremonies. Mr. Webster was 
unanimously requested by his fellow-trustees to deliver the 
address. General Lafayette was then making that tour 
through the United States which became, in its progress, 
the most remarkable ovation ever given in this country to 
any man, and the arrangements of his journey were so made 
as to admit of his being present on this occasion. Every- 
thing conspired to make the day memorable. "The morn- 
ing," says Mr. Frothingham in his "History of the Siege 
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of Boston," "proved propitious. The air was cool, the sky 
was clear, and timely showers the previous day had bright- 
ened the verdure into its loveliest hue. Delighted thou- 
sands flocked into Boston to .bear a part in the proceedings, 
or to witness the spectacle. At about ten o'clock, the proces- 
sion moved from the State House toward Bunker Hill. It 
was a splendid procession, and of such length that the front 
nearly reached Charlestown Bridge, ere the rear had left 
Boston Common. It proceeded to Breed's Hill, where the 
Grand Master of the Freemasons, the President of the Mon- 
ument Association, and General Lafayette performed the 
ceremony of laying the corner-stone in presence of a vast 
concourse of people." "The procession then moved," says Ed- 
ward Everett, "to a spacious amphitheatre, on the northern 
declivity of the hill, where the address was delivered by Mr. 
Webster, in the presence of as great a multitude as was ever, 
perhaps, assembled within the sound of a human voice." 
This address, the text of which is given in the succeeding 
pages, was received with unbounded enthusiasm and has 
long been accepted as a master-piece of oratory. It should 
be read and reread, and its best portions committed to 
memory, by every advanced student in our schools. 



I 



This uncounted multitude before me and around me 
proves the feeling which the occasion has excited. These 
thousands of human faces, glowing with sympathy and 
joy, and from the impulses of a common gratitude turned 
reverently to Pleaven in this spacious temple of the firma- 
ment, proclaim that the day, the place, and the purpose of 
our assembling have made a deep impression on our hearts. 

If, indeed, there be anything in local association fit to 
affect the mind of man, we need not strive to repress the 
emotions which agitate us here. We are among the sepul- 
chres of our fathers. • We are on ground, distinguished by 
their valor, their constancy, and the shedding of their 
blood. We are here, not to fix an uncertain date in our 
annals, nor draw into notice an obscure and unknown spot. 
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If our humble purpose had never been conceived, if we 
ourselves had never been born, the 17th of June, 1775, 
would have been a day on which all subsequent history 
would have poured its light, and the eminence where we 
stand a point of attraction to the eyes of successive gen- 
erations. But w T e are Americans. We live in what may be 
called the early age of this great Continent ; and we know 
that our posterity, through all time, are here to enjoy and 
suffer the allotments of humanity. We see before us a 
probable train of great events ; we know that our own for- 
tunes have been happily cast; and it is natural, therefore, 
that we should be moved by the contemplation of occur- 
rences which have guided our destiny before many of us 
were born, and settled the condition in which we should 
pass that portion of our existence which God allows to 
men on earth. 

We do not read even of the discovery of this Continent, 
without feeling something of a personal interest in the 
event; without being reminded how much it has affected 
our own fortunes and our own existence. It would be still 
more unnatural for us, therefore, than for others, to con- 
template with unaffected minds that interesting, I may 
say that most touching and pathetic scene, when the great 
discoverer of America x stood on the deck of his shattered 
bark, the shades of night falling on the sea, yet no man 
sleeping; tossed on the billows of an unknown ocean, yet 
the stronger billows of alternate hope and despair tossing 
his own troubled thoughts ; extending forward his harassed 
frame, straining westward his anxious and eager eyes, tiJl 
Heaven at last granted him a moment of rapture and ec- 
stasy, in blessing his vision with the sight of the unknown 
world. 



1. Great discern rer of America.— Read full details of this anxious 
night passed on board of the little vessel of Columbus as given 
In Irving's Life of Columns, 
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Nearer to our times, more closely connected with 
our fates, and therefore still more interesting to our feel- 
ings and affections, is the settlement of our own country 
by colonists from England. We cherish every memorial of 
these worthy ancestors; we celebrate their patience and 
fortitude; we admire their daring enterprise; we* teach our 
children to venerate their piety; and we are justly proud 
of being descended from men who have set the world an 
example of founding civil institutions on the great and 
united principles of human freedom and human knowl- 
edge. To us, their children, the story of their labors and 
sufferings can never be without its interest. We shall not 
stand unmoved on the shore of Plymouth, 2 while the sea 
continues to wash it; nor will our brethren in another 
early and ancient Colony forget the place of its first estab- 
lishment, till their river shall cease to flow by it. 8 No 
vigor of youth, no maturity of manhood, will lead the 
nation to forget the spots where its infancy was cradled 
and defended. 

But the great event in the history of the Continent, 
which we are now met here to commemorate, that prodigy 
of modern times, at once the wonder and the blessing of 
the world, is the American Revolution. In a day of ex- 
traordinary prosperity and happiness, of high national 
honor, distinction and power, we are brought together, in 

2. On the S ore of Plymouth.— In this connection read selections 
from Webster's grand oration on the "First Settlement of New Eng- 
land," delivered at Plymouth, December 22, 1820; also from his speech 
on "The Landing at Plymouth," delivered December 22, 1843. 

3. An interesting account of the voyage of the. early emigrants to 
the Maryland Colony, and of its settlement, is given in the official 
report of Father White, written probably within the first month after 
the landing at St. Mary's. The original Latin manuscript is still pre- 
served among the archives of the Jesuits at Rome. The Ark and the 
Dove are remembered with scarcely less interest by the descendants 
of the sister colony, than is the Mayflower in New England, which 
thirteen years earlier, at the same season of the year, bore thither 
the Pilgrim Fathers, 
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this place, by our love of country, by our admiration of ex- 
alted character, by our gratitude for signal services and 
patriotic devotion. 

The Society whose organ I am 4 was formed for the pur- 
pose of rearing some honorable and durable monument to 
the memory of the early friends of American Independ- 
ence. They have thought, that for this object no time 
could be more propitious than the present prosperous and 
peaceful period ; that no place could claim preference over 
this memorable spot; and that no day could be more 
auspicious to the undertaking, than the anniversary of 
the battle which was here fought. The foundation of that 
monument we have now laid. With solemnities, suited to 
the occasion, with prayers to Almighty God for His bless- 
ing, and in the midst of this cloud of witnesses, we have 
begun the work. We trust it will be prosecuted, and that, 
springing from a broad foundation, rising high in massive 
solidity and unadorned grandeur, it may remain as long as 
Heaven permits the works of man to last, a fit emblem, 
both of the events in memory of which it is raised, and of 
the gratitude of those who have reared it. 

We know, indeed, that the record of illustrious actions 
is most safely deposited in the universal remembrance of 
mankind. We know, that if we could cause this structure 
to ascend, not only till it reached the skies, but till it 
pierced them, its broad surfaces could still contain but part 
of that which, in an age of knowledge, hath already been 
spread over the earth, and which history charges itself 
with making known to all future times. We know that 
no inscription on entablatures less broad than the earth 
itself can carry information of the events we commemor- 
ate where it has not already gone; and that no structure, 
which shall not outlive the duration of letters and knowl- 

4. Mr. Webster was at this time President of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment Association. 
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edge among men, can prolong the memorial. But our ob- 
ject is, by this edifice, to show our own deep sense of the 
value and importance of the achievements of our ances- 
tors; and, by presenting this work of gratitutde to the 
eye, to keep alive similar sentiments, and to foster a con- 
stant regard for the principles of the Kevolution. Human 
beings are composed, not of reason only, but of imagina- 
tion also, and sentiment; and that is neither wasted nor 
misapplied which is appropriated to the purpose of giving 
right direction to sentiments, and opening proper springs 
of feeling in the heart. Let it not be supposed that our 
object is to perpetuate national hostility, or even to cherish 
a mere military spirit. It is higher, purer, nobler. We 
consecrate our work to the spirit of national independence, 
and we wish that the light of peace may rest upon it for 
ever. We rear a memorial of our conviction of that un- 
measured benefit which has been conferred on our own 
land, and of the happy influences which have been pro- 
duced, by the same events, on the general interests of 
mankind. We come, as Americans, to mark a spot which 
must forever be dear to us and our posterity. We wish 
that whosoever, in all coming time, shall turn his eye 
hither, may behold that the place is not undistinguished 
where the first great battle of the Kevolution was fought. 
We wish that this structure may proclaim the magnitude 
and importance of that event to every class and every age. 
We wish that infancy may learn the purpose of its erec- 
tion from maternal lips, and that weary and withered age 
may behold it, and be solaced by the recollections which it 
suggests. We wish that labor may look up here, and be 
proud, in the midst of its toil. We wish that, in those days # 
of disaster, which, as they come upon all nations, must bo 
expected to come upon us also, desponding patriotism may 
turn its eyes hitherward, and be assured that the founda- 
tions of our national power are still strong. We wish 
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that this column, rising toward Heaven among the 
pointed spires of so many temples dedicated to God, may 
contribute also to produce in all minds, a pious feeling of 
dependence and gratitude. We wish, finally, that the last 
object to the sight 6 of him who leaves his native shore, 
and the first to gladden his who revisits it, may be some- 
thing which shall remind him of the liberty and glory of 
his country. Let it rise ! let it rise, till it meet the sun in 
his coming; let the earliest light of the morning gild it, 
and parting day linger and play on its summit. 

We live in a most extraordinary age. Events so va- 
rious and so important that they might crowd and dis- 
tinguish centuries are, in our times, compressed within 
the compass of a single life. When has it happened that 
history has had so much to record, in the same term of 
years, as since the 17th of June, 1775 ? Our own Kevolu- 
tion, which, under other circumstances, might itself have 
been expected to occasion a war of half a century, has been 
achieved; twenty-four sovereign and independent States 
erected; and a general government established over them, 
so safe, so wise, so free, so practical, that we might well 
wonder its establishment should have been accomplished 
so soon, were it not far the greater wonder that it should 
have been established at all. Two or three millions of 
people have been augmented to twelve, the great for- 
ests of the West prostrated beneath the arm of successful 
industry, and the dwellers on the banks of the Ohio and 
the Mississippi become the fellow-citizens and neighbors 
of those who cultivate the hills of New England. We 
have a commerce that leaves no sea unexplored; navies, 

5. Last object to the sight.— The orator's wish has been granted. 
This grand monument has been all these years literally a landmark 
ever to be remembered by every American as he enters or leaves 
Boston Harbor. 

6. That which was spoken of figuratively in 1825 has, in the lapse of 
a quarter of a century, by the introduction of railroads and tele- 
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which take no law from superior force; revenues, adequate 
to all the exigencies of government, almost without taxa- 
tion; and peace with all nations, founded on equal rights 
and mutual respect. 

Europe, within the same period, has been agitated by 
a mighty revolution, which, while it has been felt in the 
individual condition and happiness of almost every man, 
has shaken to the centre her political fabric, and dashed 
against one another thrones which had stood tranquil for 
ages. On this, our Continent, our own example has been 
followed, and colonies have sprung up to be nations. Un- 
accustomed sounds of liberty and free government have 
reached us from beyond the track of the sun; and at this 
moment the dominion of European power in this Conti- 
nent, from the place where we stand to the south pole, is 
annihilated forever. 7 

In the meantime, both in Europe and America, such 
has been the general progress of knowledge, such the im- 
provement in legislation, in commerce, in the arts, in let- 
ters, and, above all, in liberal ideas and the general spirit 
of the age, that the whole world seems changed. 

Yet, notwithstanding that this is but a faint abstract of 
the things which have happened since the day of the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill, we are but fifty years removed from 
it ; 8 and we now stand here to enjoy all the blessings of our 
own condition, and to look abroad on the brightened pros- 



graphic lines, become a reality. It is an interesting circumstance, 
that the first railroad on the Western Continent was constructed for 
the purpose of accelerating the erection of this monument.— Edward 
Everett, in 1850. 

7. See President Monroe's Message to Congress, in 1823, and Mr. 
Webster's speech on the Panama Mission, in 1826. 

8. Fifty years removed from it.— It will be interesting for the stu- 
dent to compare the growth and development of the country at the end 
of the century in 1875 and that of 1775 and 1825. What marked 
changes even since 1875! 
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pects of the world, while we still have among us some of 
those who were a'ctive agents in the scenes of 1775, and 
who are now here from every quarter of New England, to 
visit once more, and under circumstances so affecting, 1 
had almost said so overwhelming, this renowned theatre 
of their courage and patriotism. 

Venerable men! 9 you have come down to us from a 
former generation. Heaven has bounteously lengthened 
out your lives, that you might behold this joyous day. You 
are now where you stood fifty years ago, this very hour, 
with your brothers and your neighbors, shoulder to shoul- 
der, in the strife for your country. Behold, how altered! 
The same Heavens are indeed over your heads; the same 
ocean rolls at your feet; but all else how changed! You 
hear now no roar of hostile cannon, you see no mixed vol- 
umes of smoke and flame rising from burning Charles- 
town. The ground strewed with the dead and the dying; 
the impetuous charge; the steady and successful repulse; 
the loud call to repeated assault; the summoning of all 
that is manly to repeated resistance; a thousand bosoms 
freely and fearlessly bared in an instant to whatever of 
terror there may be in war and death ; — all these you have 
witnessed, but you witness them no more. All is peace. 
The heights of yonder metropolis, its towers and roofs, 
which you then saw filled with wives and children and 
countrymen in distress and terror, and looking with un- 
utterable emotions for the issue of the combat, have pre- 



9. Venerable men.— This famous passage was composed while Mr. 
Webster was trout fishing on Cape Cod. For once, the great orator 
was indifferent to his favorite sport. In fact, as he states in his 
"Autobiography," he composed a great portion of his Bunker Hill 
address while middle deep in Marshpee River, waiting for that trout 
to bite. His son tells us how he quietly walked up near his father and 
overheard him rehearsing the passages beginning: "Venerable men," 
etc. Many of Webster's orations were chiefly composed before they 
were committed to paper. He was in the habit of preparing formal 
speeches in the woods and especially while fishing. 
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sented you to-day with the sight of ita whole happy popula- 
tion, come out to welcome and greet you "with a universal 
jubilee. Yonder proud ships, by a felicity of position ap- 
propriately lying at the foot of this mount, and seeming 
fondly to cling around it, are not means of annoyance to 
you, but your country's own means of distinction and de- 
fence. 10 All is peace; and God has granted you this sight 
of your country's happiness, ere you slumber in the grave. 
He has allowed you to behold and to partake the reward of 
your patriotic toils; and He has allowed us, your sons and 
countrymen, to meet you here, and in the name of the pres- 
ent generation, in the name of your country, in the name 
of liberty, to thank you ! 

But, alas ! you are not all here ! u Time and the sword 
have thinned your ranks. Prescott, Putnam, Stark, Brooks, 
Read, Pomeroy, Bridge! our eyes seek for you in vain 
amid this broken band. You are gathered to your 
fathers, and live only to. your country in her grateful re- 
membrance and your own bright example. But let us net 
too much grieve,. that you have met the common fate of 
men. You lived at least long enough to know that your 
work had been nobly and successfully accomplished. You 
lived to see your country's independence established, and 
to sheathe your swords from war. On the light of Liberty 
you saw arise the light of peace, like 

"another morn, 
Risen on mid-noon"; 

10. It is necessary to inform those only who are unacquainted with the 
localities, that the United States Navy Yard at Charlestown is situated 
at the base of Bunker Hill. 

11. Not all here.— About two hundred veterans of the Revolution, of 
whom forty survivors of the battle, rode in barouches next to the 
oscort. These veterans were seated directly before Webster as he de- 
livered this celebrated passage. "These venerable men," says Mr. 
Frothingham, "the relics of a past generation, with emaciated frames, 
tottering limbs, and trembling voices, constituted a touching spec- 
kle." 
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and the sky on which you closed your eyes was cloud- 
less. 

But, ah! Him! the first great martyr 1 * in this great 
cause ! Him ! the premature victim of his own self -devot- 
ing heart! Him! the head of our civil councils, and the 
destined leader of our military bands, whom nothing 
brought hither but the unquenchable fire of his own spirit ! 
Him! cut off by Providence in the hour of overwhelming 
anxiety and thick gloom ; falling ere he saw the star of his 
country rise; pouring out his generous blood like water, 
before he knew whether it would fertilize a land of free- 
dom or of bondage! — how shall I struggle with the emo- 
tions that stifle the utterance of thy name ! Our poor work 
may perish ; but thine shall endure ! This monument may 
moulder away; the solid ground it rests upon may sink 
down to a level with the sea; but thy memory shall not 
fail ! Wheresoever among men a heart shall be found that 
beats to the transports of patriotism and liberty, its aspira- 
tions shall be to claim kindred with thy spirit. 

But the scene amidst which we stand does not permit us 
to confine our thoughts or our sympathies to those fear- 
less spirits who hazarded or lost their lives on this conse- 
crated spot. We have the happiness to rejoice here in the 
presence of a most worthy representation of the survivors 
of the whole Kevolutionary army. 

Veterans! you are the remnant of many a well-fought 
field. You bring with you marks of honor from Trenton 
and Monmouth, from Yorktown, Camden, Bennington, 
and Saratoga. Veterans of half a century! when in your 
youthful days you put everything at hazard in your coun- 
try's cause, good as that cause was, and sanguine as youth 

12. The first great martyr, etc.— Reference is made to General Jo- 
seph Warren who was killed in the battle of Bunker Hill. How much 
this patriot contributed by his voice and his pen, as well as his sword, 
to his country's cause before his untimely death is well known to 
every reader of American history. 
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is, still your fondest hopes did not stretch onward to an 
hour like this ! At a period to which you could not reason- 
ably have expected to arrive, at a moment of national pros- 
perity such as you could never have foreseen, you are now 
met here to enjoy the fellowship of old soldiers, and to re- 
ceive the overflowings of a universal gratitude. 

But your agitated countenances and your heaving 
breasts inform me that even this is not an unmixed joy. 
I perceive that a tumult of contending feelings rushes 
upon you. The images of the dead, as well as the per- 
sons of the living, present themselves before you. The 
scene overwhelms you, and I turn from it. May the Father 
of all mercies smile upon your declining years, and bless 
them ! And when you shall here have exchanged your em- 
braces, when you shall once more have pressed the hands 
which have been so often extended to give succor in adver- 
sity, or grasped in the exultation of victory, then look 
abroad upon this lovely land which your young valor de- 
fended, and mark the happiness with which it is filled; 
yea, look abroad upon the whole earth, and see what a 
name you have contributed to give your country, and what 
a praise you have added to freedom, and then rejoice in the 
sympathy and gratitude which beam upon your last days 
from the improved condition of mankind! 

The occasion does not require of me any particular ac- 
count of the battle of the 17th of June, 1775, nor any de- 
tailed narrative of the events which immediately preceded 
it. 13 These are familiarly known to all. In the progress of 
the great and interesting controversy, Massachusetts and 
the town of Boston had become early and marked objects 
of the displeasure of the British Parliament. This had 



13. Events which preceded it.— The student should re-read the story 
of this period of American history in connection with the study of this 
portion of the oration. "The causes of the American Revolution" is 
ft fruitful theme for collateral reading in this connection. 
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been manifested in the act for altering the government of 
the Province, and in that for shutting up the port of Bos- 
ton. Nothing sheds more honor on our early history, and 
nothing better shows how little the feelings and sentiments 
of the Colonies were known or regarded in England, than 
the impression which these measures everywhere produced 
in America. It had been anticipated that, while the Colo- 
nies in general would be terrified by the severity of the pun- 
ishment inflicted on Massachusetts, the other seaports would 
be governed by a mere spirit of gain; and that, as Bos- 
ton was now cut off from all commerce, the unexpected ad- 
vantage which this blow on her was calculated to confer 
on other towns would be greatly enjoyed. How miserably 
such reasoners deceived themselves ! How little they knew 
of the depth, and the strength, and the intenseness of that 
feeling of resistance to illegal acts of power, which pos- 
sessed the whole American people! Everywhere the un- 
worthy boon was rejected with scorn. The fortunate occa- 
sion was seized, everywhere, to show to the whole world 
that the Colonies were swayed by no local interest, no par- 
tial interest, no selfish interest. The temptation to profit 
by the punishment of Boston was strongest to our neigh- 
bors of Salem. 14 Yet Salem was precisely the place where 
this miserable proffer was spurned, in a tone of the most 
lofty self-respect and the most indignant patriotism. "We 
are deeply affected," said its inhabitants, "with the sense 
of our public calamities; but the miseries that are now 
rapidly hastening on our brethren in the capital of the 
Province greatly excite our commiseration. By shutting 
up the port of Boston some imagine that the course of 
trade might be turned hither and to our benefit; but we 
must be dead to every idea of justice, lost to all feelings 
of humanity, could we indulge a thought to seize on wealth 

14. Salem.— Before the Revolution and shortly after, the commerce 
of Salem was of considerable Importance. 
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and raise our fortunes on the ruin of our suffering neigh- 
bors." These noble sentiments were not confined to our 
immediate vicinity. In that day of general affection and 
brotherhood, the blow given to Boston smote on every pa- 
triotic heart from one end of the country to the other. 
Virginia and the Carolinas, as well as Connecticut and 
New Hampshire, felt and proclaimed the cause to be their 
own. The Continental Congress, then holding its first 
session in Philadelphia, expressed its sympathy for the 
suffering inhabitants of Boston, and addresses were re- 
ceived from all quarters, assuring them that the cause was a 
common one, and should be met by common efforts and 
common sacrifices. The Congress of Massachusetts re- 
sponded to these assurances ; and in an address to the Con- 
gress at Philadelphia, bearing the official signature, per- 
haps among the last, of the immortal Warren, notwith- 
standing the severity of its suffering and the magnitude 
of the dangers which threatened it, it was declared, that 
this Colony, "is ready, at all times, to spend and to be 
spent in the cause of America." 

But the hour drew nigh which was to put professions 
to the proof, and to determine whether the authors of 
these mutual pledges were ready to seal them in blood. 
The tidings of Lexington and Concord had no sooner 
spread, than it was universally felt that the time was at 
last come for action. A spirit pervaded all ranks, not 
transient, not boisterous, but deep, solemn, determined. 

"totamque infusa per artus, 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet"* 5 

War, on their own soil and at their own doors, was, 
indeed, a strange work to the yeomanry of New Eng- 
land; but their consciences were convinced of its ne- 

15. Freely translated : "And this idea swept the country, and wher- 
ever it went fired the hearts of the people." 
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cessity, their country called them to it, and they did not 
withhold themselves from the perilous trial. The ordinary 
occupations of life were abandoned ; the plough was stayed 
in the unfinished furrow; wives gave up their husbands, 
and mothers gave up their sons, to the battles of a civil 
war. Death might come, in honor, on the field; it might 
come, in disgrace, on the scaffold. For either and for Both 
they were prepared. The sentiment of Quincy was full in 
their hearts. "Blandishments," said that distinguished 
son of genius and patriotism, "will not fascinate us, nor 
will threats of a halter intimidate ; for, under God, we are 
determined that wheresoever, whensoever, or howsoever we 
shall be called to make our exit, we will die free men." 

The 17th of June saw the four New England Colonies 
standing here, side by side, to triumph or to fall together; 
and there was with them from that moment to the end of 
the war, what I hope will remain with them for ever, one 
cause, one country, one heart. 

The battle of Bunker Hill was attended with the 
most important effects beyond its immediate results as a 
military engagement. It created at once a state of open, 
public war. There could now be no longer a question of 
proceeding against individuals, as guilty of treason or 
rebellion. That fearful crisis was past. The appeal lay 
to the sword, and the only question was, whether the 
spirit and the resources of the people would hold out till 
the object should be accomplished. Nor were its general 
consequences confined to our own country. The previous 
proceedings of the Colonies, their appeals, resolutions, and 
addresses, had made their cause known to Europe. With- 
out boasting, we may say, that in no age or country has 
the public cause been maintained with more force of argu- 
ment, more power of illustration, or more of that persua- 
sion which excited feeling and elevated principle can 
alone bestow, than the ^Revolutionary state papers exhibit. 
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These papers will forever deserve to be studied, not only 
for the spirit which they breathe, but for the ability with 
which they were written. 

To this able vindication of their cause, the Colonies had 
now added a practical and severe proof of their own true 
devotion to it, and given evidence also of the power which 
they could bring to its support. All now saw, that, if 
America fell, she would not fall without a struggle. Men 
felt sympathy and regard, as well as surprise, when they 
beheld these infant States, remote, unknown, unaided, 
encounter the power of England, and in the first consid- 
erable battle, leave more of their enemies dead on the 
field, in proportion to the number of combatants, than had 
recently been known to fall in the wars of Europe. 

Information of these events, circulating throughout the 
world at length reached the ears of one who now hears 
me. 16 He has not forgotten the emotion which the fame 
of Bunker Hill, and the name of Warren, excited in his 
youthful breast. 

Sir, we are assembled to commemorate the establish- 
ment of great public principles of liberty, and to do 
honor to the distinguished dead. The occasion is too se- 
vere for eulogy of the living. But, Sir, your interesting 
relation to this country, the peculiar circumstances which 
surround you and surround us, call on me to express the 
happiness which we derive from your presence and aid in 
this solemn commemoration. 

"Fortunate, fortunate man !" ir with what measure of de- 

16. Among the earliest of the arrangements for the celebration of 
the 17th of June, 1825, was the invitation to General Lafayette to be 
present; and he had so timed his progress through the other States 
as to return to Massachusetts in season for the great occasion. 

17. Fortunate, fortunate man! — "The thrilling eloquence of the ad- 
dress to the old soldiers of Bunker Hill, and of the apostrophe to 
Warren, and the superb reservation of eulogy with which, he spoke 
of and to General Lafayette were perhaps unequaled, surely never 
surpassed by Webster on any other occasion." — Ticknor'a Life of 

^"bstcr, II. 252. 
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votion will you not thank God for the circumstances of 
your extraordinary life! You are connected with both 
hemispheres and with two generations. Heaven saw fit to 
ordain, that the electric spark of liberty should be con- 
ducted, through you, from the New World to the Old ; and 
we, who are now here to perform this duty of patriotism, 
have all of us long ago received it in charge from our 
fathers to cherish your name and your virtues. You will 
account it an instance of your good fortune, Sir, that you 
crossed the seas to visit us at a time which enables you 
to be present at this solemnity. You now behold the field, 
the renown of which reached you in the heart of France, 
and caused a thrill in your ardent bosom. You see the 
lines of the little redoubt thrown up by the incredible dili- 
gence of Prescott; defended to the last extremity by his 
lion-hearted valor; and within which the corner-stone of 
our monument has now taken its position. You see where 
Warren fell, and where Parker, Gardner, McCleary, Moore, 
and other early patriots fell with him. Those who survived 
that day, and whose lives have been prolonged to the pres- 
ent hour, are now around you. Some of them you have 
known in the trying scenes of the war. Behold ! they now 
stretch forth their feeble arms to embrace you. Behold! 
they raise their trembling voices to invoke the blessing of 
God on you and yours for ever. 

Sir, you have assisted us in laying the foundation of 
this structure. You have heard us rehearse, with our feeble 
commendation, the names of departed patriots. Monuments 
and eulogy belong to the dead. We give them this day to 
Warren and his associates. On other occasions they have 
been given to your more immediate companions in arms, 
to Washington, to Greene, to Gates, to Sullivan, and to 
Lincoln. We have become reluctant to grant these, our 
highest and last honors, further. We would gladly hold 
them yet back from the little remnant of that immortal 
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band. Serus in eoelum redeas. 1 * Illustrious as are your 
merits, yet far, O very far distant be the day, when any 
inscription shall bear your name, or any tongue pronounce 
its eulogy! 

The leading reflection to which this occasion seems to 
invite us, respects the great changes which have happened 
in the fifty years since the battle of Bunker Hill was 
fought. And it peculiarly marks the character of the pres- 
ent age, that, in looking at these changes, and in estima- 
ting their effect on our condition, we are obliged to con- 
sider, not what has been done in our own country only, but 
in others also. In these interesting times, while nations 
are making separate and individual advances in improve- 
ment, they make, too, a common progress; like vessels on 
a common tide, propelled by the gales at different rates, ac- 
cording to their several structure and management, but 
all moved forward by one mighty current strong enough 
to bear onward whatever does not sink beneath it. 

A chief distinction of the present day is a community 
of opinions and knowledge amongst men in different na- 
tions, existing in a degree heretofore unknown. Knowl- 
edge has, in our time, triumphed and is triumphing, over 
distance, over difference of languages, over diversity of 
habits, over prejudice, and over bigotry. The civilized and 
Christian world is fast learning the great lesson, that dif- 
ference of nation does not imply necessary hostility, and 
that all contact need not be war. The whole world is be- 
coming a common field for intellect to act in. Energy of 
mind, genius, power, wheresoever it exists, may speak out 
in any tongue, and the world will hear it. A great chord 
of sentiment and feeling runs through the two Continents, 
and vibrates over both. Every breeze wafts intelligence 
from country to country; every wave rolls it; all give it 
forth, and all in turn receive it. There is a vast commerce 

1$, Pelay thy return tp Heaven, 
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ire j;>: 

lent of ideas; there are marts and exchanges for intellectual 
nom discoveries, and a wonderful fellowship of those individual 
intelligences which make up the mind and the opinion of 
anst. the age. Mind is the great lever of all things; human 
penec thought is the process by which human ends are ultimately 
ws; answered; and the diffusion of knowledge, so astonishing 
pre in the last half -century, has rendered innumerable minds, 
uni- variously gifted by nature, competent to be competitors or 
?od fellow-workers on the theatre of intellectual operation. 
k From these causes important improvements have taken 

)ns place in the personal condition of individuals. Generally 

re- speaking, mankind are not only better fed and better 

clothed, but they are able also to enjoy more leisure; they 
> possess more refinement and more self-respect. A superior 

t tone of education, manners, and habits prevails. This re- 

i mark, most true in its application to our own country, is 

also partly true when applied elsewhere. It is proved by 
the vastly augmented consumption of those articles of 
manufacture and of commerce which contribute to the 
comforts and the decencies of life; an augmentation which 
has far outrun the progress of population. And while the 
unexampled and almost incredible use of machinery would 
seem to supply the place of labor, labor still finds its occu- 
pation and its reward; so wisely has Providence adjusted 
men's wants and desires to their condition and their ca- 
I pacity. 

Any adequate survey, however, of the progress made dur- 
| ing the last half -century in the polite and mechanical arts, 

r in machinery and manufacture, in commerce and agricul- 

ture, in letters and in science, would require volumes. I 
must abstain wholly from these subjects, and turn for a 
moment to the contemplation of what has been done on 
the great questions of politics and government. This is 
the master topic of the age; and during the whole fifty 
years it has intensely occupied the thoughts of men. The 
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nature of civil government, its ends and uses, have been 
canvassed and investigated ; ancient opinions attacked and 
defended; new ideas recommended and resisted, by what- 
ever power the mind of man could bring to the contro- 
versy. From the closet and the public halls the debate has 
been transferred to the field; and the world has been 
shaken by wars of unexampled magnitude, and the greatest 
variety of fortune. A day of peace has at length suc- 
ceeded; and now that the strife has subsided, and the 
smoke cleared away, we may begin to see what has actually 
been done, permanently changing the state and condition 
of human society. And, without dwelling on particular 
circumstances, it is most apparent, that, from the before 
mentioned causes of augmented knowledge and improved 
individual condition, a real, substantial, and important 
change has taken place, and is taking place, highly favor- 
able, on the whole, to human liberty and human happiness. 

The great wheel of political revolution began to move 
in America. Here its rotation was guarded, regular and 
safe. Transferred to the other Continent, from unfortu- 
nate but natural causes, it received an irregular and violent 
impulse; it whirled along with a fearful celerity; till at 
length like the chariot-wheels in the races of antiquity, it 
took fire from the rapidity of its own motion, and blazed 
onward, spreading conflagration and terror around. 

We learn from the result of this experiment, how for- 
tunate was our own condition, and how admirably the 
character of our people was calculated for setting the 
great example of popular governments. The possession of 
power did not turn the heads of the American people, for 
they had long been in the habit of exercising a great de- 
gree of self-control. Although the paramount authority 
of the parent state existed over them, yet a large field of 
legislation had always been open to our Colonial assem- 
blies. They were accustomed to representative bodies and 
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the forms of free government; they understood the doctrine 
of the division of power among different branches, and the 
necessity of checks on each. The character of our country- 
men, moreover, was sober, moral and religious; and there 
was little in the change to shock their feelings of justice 
and humanity, or even to disturb an honest prejudice. We 
had no domestic throne to overturn, no privileged orders to 
cast down, no violent changes of property to encounter.- 
In the American Revolution, no man sought or wished for 
more than to defend and enjoy his own. None hoped for 
plunder or for spoil. Rapacity was unknown to it ; the axe 
was not among the instruments of its accomplishment; 
and we all know that it could not have lived a single day 
under any well-founded imputation of possessing a tend- 
ency adverse to the Christian Religion. 

It need not surprise us, that, under circumstances less 
auspicious, political revolutions elsewhere, even when well 
intended, have terminated differently. It is, indeed, a 
I great achievement, it is the master-work of the world, to 

establish governments entirely popular on lasting founda- 
tions ; nor is it easy, indeed, to introduce the popular prin- 
ciple at all into governments to which it has been alto- 
gether a stranger. It cannot be doubted, however, that 
Europe has come out of the contest, in which she has been 
so long engaged, with greatly superior knowledge, and, in 
many respects, in a highly improved condition. Whatever 
ju benefit has been acquired is likely to be retained, for it 

.ju consists mainly in the acquisition of more enlightened 

; ideas. And although kingdoms and provinces may be 

fa wrested from the hands that hold them, in the same man- 
k ner they were obtained; although ordinary and vulgar 

.p power may, in human affairs, be lost as it has been won; 

o j yet it is the glorious prerogative of the empire of knowl- 

edge, that what it gains it never loses. On the contrary, 
\ it increases by the multiple of its own power ; all its ends 
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become means ; all its attainments, helps to new conquests. 
Its whole abundant harvest is but so much seed wheat, 
and nothing has limited, and nothing can limit, the 
amount of ultimate product. 

Under the influence of this rapidly increasing knowl- 
edge, the people have begun, in all forms of government, to 
think and to reason, on affairs of state. ^Regarding govern- 
ment as an institution for the public good, they demand a 
knowledge of its operations, and a participation in its 
exercise. A call for the representative system, wherever 
it is not enjoyed, and where there is already intelligence 
enough to estimate its value, is perseveringly made. Where 
men may speak out, they demand it; where the bayonet is 
at their throats, they pray for it. 

When Louis the Fourteenth 19 said, "I am the State," he 
expressed the essence of the doctrine of unlimited power. 
By the rules of that system, the people are disconnected 
from the State ; they are its subjects, it is their lord. These 
idea3, founded in the love of power, and long supported by 
the excess and the abuse of it, are yielding, in our age, to 
other opinions ; and the civilized world seems at last to be 
proceeding to the conviction of that fundamental and 
manifest truth, that the powers of government are but a 
trust, and that they cannot be lawfully exercised but for 
the good of the community. As knowledge is more and 
more extended, this conviction becomes more and more 
general. Knowledge, in truth, is the great sun in the 
firmament. Life and power are scattered with all its 
beams. The prayer of the Grecian combatant, 80 when en- 

19. Louis the Fourteenth.— Succeeded his father, Louis XIII, as king 
of France in 1643. On the death of Mazarin, his great prime minister, 
in 1661, the young king suddenly assumed the reins of government, 
and from that time forth carried into effect with rare energy a po- 
litical theory of pure despotism. His famous saying, "L'etat c'est^ 
moi" (I am the State), expressed the principle to which everything 
was accommodated. 

W. In Homer's "Iliad." 
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veloped in unnatural clouds and darkness, is the appro- 
priate political supplication for the people of every coun- 
try not yet blessed with free institutions ; 

"Dispel this cloud, the light of Heaven restore; 
Give me to see — and Ajax asks no more." 

We may hope that the growing influence of enlightened 
sentiment will promote the permanent peace of the world. 
Wars to maintain family alliances, to uphold or to cast 
down dynasties, and to regulate successions to thrones, 
which have occupied so much room in the history of mod- 
ern times, if not less likely to happen at all, will be less 
likely to become general and involve many nations, as the 
great principle shall be more and more established, that the 
interest of the world is peace, and its first great statute, 
that every nation possesses the power of establishing a 
government for itself. But public opinion has attained 
also an influence over governments, which do not admit 
the popular principle into their organization. A necessary 
respect for the judgment of the world operates, in some 
measure, as a control over the most unlimited forms of 
authority. It is owing, perhaps, to this truth, that the in- 
teresting struggle of the Greeks has been suffered to go 
on so long, without a direct interference, either to wrest 
that country from its present masters, and add it to other 
powers, or to execute the system of pacification by force, 
and, with united strength, lay the neck of Christian and 
civilized Greece at the foot of the barbarian Turk. Let us 
thank God that we live in an age when something has in- 
fluence besides the bayonet, and when the sternest author- 
ity does not venture to encounter the scorching power of 
public reproach. Any attempt of the kind (I have men- 
tioned) should be met by one universal burst of indignation; 
the air of the civilized world ought to be made too warm 
to be comfortably breathed by any one who would hazard 
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it. It is, indeed, a touching reflection, that while, in the 
fulness of our country's happiness, we rear this monument 
to her honor, we look for instruction, in our undertaking, 
to a country which is now in fearful contest, not for works 
of art or memorials of glory, but for her own existence. Let 
her be assured that she is not forgotten in the world ; that 
her efforts are applauded, and that constant prayers ascend 
for her success. And let us cherish a confident hope for 
her final triumph. 

If the true spark of religious and civil liberty be kin- 
dled, it will burn. Human agency cannot extinguish it. 
Like the earth's central fire, it may be smothered for a 
time; the ocean may overwhelm it; mountains may press 
it down; but its inherent and unconquerable force will 
heave both the ocean and the land, and at some time or 
other, in some place or other, the volcano will break out 
and flame up to Heaven. 

Among the great events of the half century, we must 
reckon, certainly, the Revolution of South America; and 
we are not likely to overrate the importance of that Revo- 
lution, either to the people of the country itself or to the 
rest of the world. The late Spanish colonies, now inde- 
pendent states, under circumstances less favorable, doubt- 
less, than attended our own Revolution, have yet success- 
fully commenced their national existence. They have 
accomplished the great object of establishing their inde- 
pendence ; they are known and acknowledged in the world ; 
and although in regard to their systems of government, 
their sentiments on religious toleration, and their pro- 
visions for public instruction, they may have yet much 
to learn, it must be admitted that they have risen to the 
condition of settled and established states, more rapidly 
than could have been reasonably anticipated. They already 
furnish an exhilarating example of the difference between 
free governments and despotic misrule. Their commerce, 
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at this moment, creates a new activity in all the great 
marts of the world. They show themselves able, by an 
exchange of commodities, to bear an useful part in the 
intercourse of nations. 

A new spirit of enterprise and industry begins to pre- 
vail; all the great interests of society receive a salutary 
impulse ; and the progress of information not only testifies 
to an improved condition, but constitutes, itself, the high- 
est and most essential improvement. 

When the battle of Bunker Hill was fought, the exist- 
ence of South America was scarcely felt in the civilizecj 
world. The thirteen little colonies of North America 
habitually called themselves the "Continent." Borne 
down by colonial subjugation, monopoly, and bigotry, these 
vast regions of the South were hardly visible above the 
horizon. But in our day there hath been, as it were, a 
new creation. The Southern Hemisphere emerges from 
the sea. Its lofty mountains begin to lift themselves into 
the light of Heaven; its broad and fertile plains stretch 
out, in beauty, to the eye of civilized man, and at the 
mighty bidding of the voice of political liberty the waters 
of darkness retire. 

And, now, let us indulge an honest, exultation in the con- 
viction of the benefit which the example of our country 
has produced, and is likely to produce, on human freedom 
and human happiness. Let us endeavor to comprehend 
in all its magnitude, and to feel in all its importance, the 
part assigned to us in the great drama of human affairs. 
We are placed at the head of the system of representative 
and popular governments. Thus far our example shows 
that such governments are compatible, not only with re- 
spectability and power, but with repose, with peace, with 
security of personal rights, with good laws, and a just ad- 
ministration. 

We are not propagandists. Wherever other systems are 
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preferred, either as being thought better in themselves, or 
as better suited' to existing condition, we leave the pref- 
erence to be enjoyed. Our history hitherto proves, how- 
ever, that the popular form is practicable, and that with 
wisdom and knowledge men may govern themselves; and 
the duty incumbent on us is to preserve the consistency 
of this cheering example, and take care that nothing may 
weaken its authority with the world. If, in our case, the 
representative system ultimately fail, popular govern- 
ments must be pronounced impossible. No combination of 
circumstances more favorable to the experiment can ever 
be expected to occur. The last hopes of mankind, there- 
fore, rest with us ; and if it should be proclaimed, that our 
example had become an argument against the experiment, 
the knell of popular liberty would be sounded throughout 
the earth. 

These are excitements to duty; but they are not sugges- 
tions of doubt. Our history and our condition, all that is 
gone before us, and all that surrounds us, authorize the be- 
lief, that popular governments, though subject to occa- 
sional variations, in form, perhaps not always for the bet- 
ter, may yet, in their general character, be as durable 
and permanent 21 as other systems. We know, indeed, that 
in our country any other is impossible. The principle of 
free governments adheres to the American soil. It is 
bedded in it, immovable as its mountains. 

And let the sacred obligations which have developed 
on this generation, and on us, sink deep into our hearts. 
Those who established our liberty and our government are 
daily dropping from among us. The great trust now de- 
scends to new hands. Let us apply ourselves to that which 

21. Durable and permanent.— The strength and durability of our 
popular form of government was put to a most severe test in the treat 
war for the Union which began in 1861 and continued for more than 
four years. "The great duty of defense and preservation" was main- 
tained at the cost of thousands of lives and millions of money. 
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is presented to us, as our appropriate object. We can win 
no laurels in a war for independence. Earlier and worth- 
ier hands have gathered them all. Nor are there places 
for us by the side of Solon, and Alfred, 22 and other found- 
ers of states. Our fathers have filled them. But there re- 
mains to us a great duty of defence and preservation ; and 
there is opened to us, also, a noble pursuit, to which the 
spirit of the times strongly invites us. Our proper busi- 
ness is improvement. Let our age be the age of improve- 
ment. In a day of peace, let us advance the arts of peace 
and the works of peace. Let us develop the resources of 
our land, call forth its powers, build up its institutions; 
promote all its great interests, and see whether we also, in 
our day and generation, may not perform something 
worthy to be remembered. Let us cultivate a true spirit 
of union and harmony. In pursuing the great objects 
which our condition points out to us, let us act under a 
settled conviction, and an habitual feeling, that these 
twenty-four States are one country. Let our conceptions 
be enlarged to the circle of our duties. Let us extend our 
ideas over the whole of the vast field in which we are 
called to act. Let our object be, our country, our whole 
country, and nothing but our country. And, by the bless- 
ing of God, may that country itself become a vast and 
splendid monument, not of oppression and terror, but of 
Wisdom, of Peace, and of Liberty, upon which the world 
may gaze with admiration for ever ! 

22. Solon and Alfred.— Solon (born about 638 B. C), the most fa- 
mous of all the ancient Greek law-givers, established a code of laws 
which embraced almost every subject of social importance. Alfred the 
Great, King of England, died in 901, after a reign of thirty years. He 
collected the laws of the Saxons, and formed them into a new code, 
and established a tribunal for the administration of justice, which 
may, perhaps, have suggested to a later sovereign (Henry II) the trial 
by jury. 

Note.— In the first Bunker Hill oration Mr. Webster touched his 
highest point in the difficult task of commemorative oratory. In that 
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field he not only stands unrivaled, but no one has approached him. 
The innumerable productions of this class by other men, many of a 
high degree of excellence, are forgotten, while those of Webster form 
part of the education of every American schoolboy, are widely read, 
and have entered into the literature and thought of the country. — 
Henry Cabot Lodge's Webster. 



DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The first battle in the war for independence had taken 
place in April, 1775. Since that time the colonies of New 
York, Massachusetts and North Carolina had been invaded 
by considerable armies. The king of Great Britain had 
issued a proclamation calling for volunteers to put down 
the rebellion, and had succeeding in hiring twenty thousand 
German troops to fight against his American subjects. Not- 
withstanding this state of affairs the colonies were not all 
agreed as to the wisdom of breaking with the mother coun- 
try. Two of the leading colonies, however, Massachusetts 
and Virginia, were strongly in favor of such action. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 7th of June, Richard Henry Lee of Vir- 
ginia introduced into Congress the following resolution: — 
"That these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent States, that they are absolved from 
all allegiance to the British Crown and that all political 
connection between them and the State of Great Britain 
is and ought to be totally dissolved." — A committee of five, 
consisting of Franklin, Sherman, Livingston, John Adams 
and Jefferson, were appointed to draw up such a declara- 
tion and present it to Congress. The committee unanimously 
agreed to leave the draft of the document to Jefferson. He 
submitted it to Adams and Franklin separately, for their 
inspection and correction, but they made but few changes 
in it^and these were verbal. It was presented to Congress 
on the 2d of July, by which body it was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and some important changes were made. In par- 
ticular, a passage was stricken out in which Jefferson de- 
nounced George III. for encouraging the slave-trade, and 
also another in which the English people are described as 

67 
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"unfeeling brethren." "We must endeavor to forget our 
former love for them and hold them as we hold the rest of 
mankind, enemies in war, in peace friends." It was gen- 
erally agreed that it would be wise to make no reflections 
upon the attitude of the English people. At length, on July 
4th, after a famous debate in which John Adams favored 
and John Dickinson of Pennsylvania opposed 'the adoption, 
the Declaration was adopted, all the States voting for it 
except New York, this State adding its approval five days 
later. 

As a political fact the adoption of the Declaration is a 
landmark in our history. It marks the beginning of the 
history of the United States as a nation. For the first time 
the people of the colonies through their representatives in 
Congress declare themselves a distinct and separate politi- 
cal body. They assume the rights and powers which na- 
tions alone assume to exercise and upon the continued main- 
tenance of which their political existence must depend. A 
series of causes had for many years been leading up to this 
event, and it is impossible to exaggerate its influence upon 
our subsequent political history. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was born in Albemarle County, Va., April 2, 1743, 
and died at Monticello, July 4, 1826. He was one of tl*e 
most distinguished statesmen of his time and his senti- 
ments and political policy have left a permanent influence 
upon our institutions and government. 

He was graduated at the age of nineteen from the College 
of William and Mary. At the age of twenty-six he was 
chosen to represent his country in the legislature of Vir- 
ginia, and at once took an active part with those who were 
disposed to resist the encroachments of parliament. Be- 
tween 1773 and 1775 he had written several bold and forci- 
ble state papers — one entitled, "A Summary View of the 
Rights of British Americans"; another, "A Reply to Lord 
North's Conciliatory Proposition," — which had already es- 
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tablished his reputation as an able advocate of constitutional 
freedom, and as an accomplished -writer. The authorship 
of the Declaration added greatly to his fame both at home 
and abroad. 

From 1776 to 1779 he was actively engaged as a member 
of the legislature, in accomplishing important reforms in 
his own State, and in 1779 he was elected Governor. After 
the ratification of the treaty of peace with Great Britain, in 
1783, it became desirable to negotiate commercial treaties 
with foreign nations, and Jefferson was appointed minister 
to Europe for that purpose in company with Franklin and 
John Adams. Franklin having resigned as minister to 
France in 1785, Jefferson was appointed to succeed him. 
He was absent from the country during the formation of 
the Constitution, and it is well known that that document 
did not altogether meet his approval. Soon after his re- 
turn to this country, in 1789, he was offered the position 
of secretary of state in the cabinet of Washington. Not- 
withstanding his desire to return to France, he concluded 
to accept it. In this position he became the recognized 
leader of the party opposed to a strong government as rep- 
resented by Hamilton. After retaining this office somewhat 
more than four years he resigned and retired to Monticello. 
In 1796 he was elected vice-president, and in 1800 presi- 
dent of the United States. His accession to office marked 
the first great victory of a new political party. His first 
administration was made popular by a studied simplicity 
in manner and in the administration of the government. 
The fortunate acquisition of the territory of Louisiana 
from France increased his popularity. A series of com- 
plications with England embarrassed his second adminis- 
tration and the passage of the Embargo Act beclouded its 
close. He withdrew from all active political life in 1809 
and retired to his delightful retreat at Monticello. Here his 
time was employed in various literary and agricultural pur- 
suits and in conducting an extensive correspondence. The 
striking coincidence of his death with that of John Adams 
on the fourth of July, 1826, produced a profound impression. 
He was an original thinker in politics, essentially a re- 
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former, and was the best representative of advanced demo- 
cratic ideas in government 

CRITICAL OPINIONS. 

"To have been the instrument of expressing in one brief, 
decisive act the concentrated will and resolution of a whole 
family of States, ... to have been permitted to give the 
impress and peculiarity of his own mind to a charter of 
public right destined . . . to an importance in the esti- 
mation of men equal to anything human ever borne on 
parchment, or expressed in the visible signs of thought — 
this is the glory of Thomas Jefferson." — Eulogy of Edward 
Everett on Adams and Jefferson. 

"To say that he performed his great work well would be 
doing him injustice. To say that he did it excellently well, 
admirably well, would be inadequate and halting praise. 
Let us rather say that he so discharged the duty assigned 
him that all Americans may well rejoice that the work of 
drawing the title-deed of their liberties devolved upon him/' 
— Webster's Works, Vol. I., 127. 

"Herein lay his deep wisdom; he enjoyed a political vision 
penetrating deeper down into the inevitable movement of 
popular government and further forward into the future 
trend of free institutions than was possessed by any other 
man in public life in his day." — Morse's Life of Jefferson, 
p. 129. 

ANALYSIS OF THE DECLARATION. 

A brief inspection reveals the fact that the Declaration 
is made up of three parts. (1) The first part presents the 
general reasons on the part of the colonies for renouncing 
their allegiance to Great Britain. It asserts certain views 
as to the rights of man which were at that time by no 
means generally accepted. These were, that all men are 
possessed of certain natural rights which it should be the 
object of those intrusted with power to protect — that to 
the people belongs the right to establish or change a gov- 
ernment — that when a form of government has become 
despotic it i« the right and duty of the people to make such 
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radical changes as may seem most likely to remove abuses 
and preserve their rights. 

(2) The second part contains an enumeration of the 
tyrannical acts of the King of England, some of which 
were: — depriving the people of their lawful rights as Eng- 
lish subjects, imposing taxes without their consent and 
cutting off their trade with other countries, sending armies 
of foreign soldiers among them whom they were compelled 
to support, and the actual waging of war and destroying 
the lives of the people. 

(3) The third part contains the Declaration proper, in 
which the people of the colonies formally renounce their 
allegiance to Great Britain and assert their intention to 
exercise the political rights of free and independent States. 

By the specific enumeration of the "Facts submitted to 
the World" it was intended to fasten upon the king rather 
than upon the people the responsibility for the tyranny of 
which they complained. The refusal to disavow these acts., 
however, was deemed a sufficient reason for assuming a 
hostile attitude toward both the government and the people. 

The original draft of this document is preserved in the 
Department of State at Washington. The original copy 
signed at Philadelphia is to be found in the Patent Office. 
The bold and familiar signature of John Hancock, then 
President of the Congress, stands by itself and heads the 
list of signers. 

The other names are grouped together by States, and the 
States are arranged in geographical order. 

"It will be a memorable epoch in the history of America. 
It ought to be commemorated as the day of deliverance by 
solemn acts of devotion to Almighty God." — John Adams, 

"The Declaration ought to be hung up in the nursery of 
every king and blazoned on the porch of every palace." — 
Buckle's History of Civilization in England. 

"It includes far more than it expresses; for by recogniz- 
ing human equality, brotherhood and the individual as the 
unity of society it accepts the Christian idea of man as the 
basis of political institution."— Frothingham's Rise of the 
Republic. 
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"The Declaration had an immense effect. . . . The 
cause was so noble and the effort was so grand that there 
was not a doubt, not a hesitation in the sentiments of the 
entire world that governments and the rulers of States 
would seek glory by thinking like the people/' — Sismondi, 
History of the French. 

References. — The student should consult some of the 
numerous biographies of Jefferson. Among the best are 
Randall's, Tucker's, and that of J. T. Morse in the Ameri- 
can Statesmen Series. Of special interest is Jefferson's 
own account of the circumstances connected with the writ- 
ing of the Declaration, to be found in Vol. I. of his Writ- 
ings, containing his autobiography. 



THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

In Congress, July 4, 1776. 

The unanimous Declaration of the thirteen united 
States of America. 

When in the course of human events, it becomes neces- 
sary for one people to dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another, and to assume among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the Laws of Nature and of Nature's God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which impel them to 
the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure 
these rights, Governments are instituted among Men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of the governed. 
That whenever any Form of Government becomes de- 
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structive of these ends, it is the Eight of the People to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Government, 
laying its foundation on such principles and organizing 
its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely 
to effect their Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, 
will dictate that Governments long established should not 
be changed for light and transient causes; and accord- 
ingly all experience hath shown, that mankind are more 
disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right 
themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are ac- 
customed. But when a long train of abuses and usurpa- 
tions, pursuing invariably the same Object, evinces a de- 
sign to reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such Government, and 
to provide new Guards for their future security. — Such 
has been the patienf # sufferance of these Colonies ; and such 
is now the necessity which constrains them to alter their 
former Systems of Government. The history of the pres- 
ent King of Great Britain is a history of repeated in- 
juries and usurpations, all having in direct object the 
establishment of an absolute tyranny over these States. 
To prove this, let Facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most wholesome 
and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of imme- 
diate and pressing importance, unless suspended in their 
operation till his Assent should be obtained; and when 
so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the accommoda- 
tion of large districts of people, unless those people would 
relinquish the right of Kepresentation in the Legislature, 
a right inestimable to them and formidable to tyrants 
only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places un- 
usual, uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of 
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their Public Records, for the sole purpose, of fatiguing 
them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, for 
opposing with manly firmness his invasions on the rights 
of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, 
to cause others to be elected; whereby the Legislative 
Powers, incapable of Annihilation, have returned to the 
People at large for their exercise; the State remaining in 
the meantime exposed to all the dangers of invasion from 
without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the' population of these 
States ; for that purpose obstructing the Laws for Natural- 
ization of Foreigners ; refusing to pass others to encourage 
their migration hither, and raising the conditions of new 
Appropriations of Lands. 

He has obstructed the Administration of Justice by re- 
fusing his Assent to Laws for establishing Judiciary 
Powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his Will alone, for the 
tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of 
their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and sent 
hither swarms of Officers to harass our People, and eat 
out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, Standing 
Armies without the Consent of our legislature. 

He has affected to render the Military independent of 
and superior to the Civil Power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdic- 
tion foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged by 
our laws; giving his Assent to their Acts of pretended 
Legislation : 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us : 

For protecting them, by a mock Trial, from Punish- 
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ment for any Murders which they should commit on the 
Inhabitants of these States :• 

For cutting off our Trade with all parts of the world : 

For imposing taxes on us without our Consent: 

For depriving us in many cases, of the benefits of Trial 
by Jury : 

For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for pre- 
tended offenses : 

For abolishing the free System of English Laws in a 
neighboring Province, establishing therein an Arbitrary 
government, and enlarging its Boundaries so as to render 
it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing 
the same absolute rule into these Colonies : 

For taking away our Charters, abolishing our most val- 
uable Laws, and altering fundamentally the Forms of our 
Governments : 

For suspending our own Legislatures, and declaring 
themselves invested with Power to legislate for us in all 
cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here, by declaring us out 
of his Protection and waging War against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, burned 
our towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries to complete the works of death, desolation, 
and tyranny, already begun with circumstances of cruelty 
and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, 
and totally unworthy the Head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken Captive 
on the high Seas to bear Arms against their country, to 
become the executioners of their friends and brethren, or 
to fall themselves by their Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us k and 
has endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, 
the merciless Indian Savages, whose known rule of war- 
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fare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, 
and conditions. 

In every stage of these Oppressions we have petitioned 
for Redress in the most humble terms : Our repeated Peti- 
tions have been answered only by repeated injury. A 
Prince, whose character is thus marked by every act which 
may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 
People. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our British 
brethren. We have warned them from time to time of 
attempts by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable 
jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the cir- 
cumstances of our emigration and settlement here. We 
have appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, 
and we have conjured them by the ties of our common 
kindred to disavow these usurpations, which would inevi- 
tably interrupt our connections and correspondence. They 
too have been deaf to the voice of justice and of consan- 
guinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, 
which denounces our separation, and hold them, as we hold 
the rest of mankind, Enemies, in War, in Peace Friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the united States 
of 1 America, in General Congress, Assembled, appealing to 
the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do, in the Name, and by Authority of the 
good People of these Colonies, solemnly publish and de- 
clare, That these United Colonies are, and of Right ought 
to be Free and Independent States; that they are Ab- 
solved from all Allegiance to the British Crown, and that 
all political connection between them and the State of 
Great Britain, is and ought to be totally dissolved; and 
that as Free and Independent States, they have full Power 
to levy War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, estab- 
lish Commerce, and to do all other Acts and Things which 
Independent States may of right do. And for the support 
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of this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the Protection 
of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other 
our Lives, our Fortunes and our sacred Honor. 

John Hancock. 

New Hampshire — Josiah Bartlett, Wm. Whipple, 
Matthew Thornton. 

Massachusetts Bay — Saml. Adams, John Adams, Kobt. 
Treat Paine, Elbridge Gerry. 

Rhode Island — Step. Hopkins, William Ellery. 

Connecticut — Eoger Sherman, Sam'el Huntington, 
Wm. Williams, Oliver Wolcott. 

New York — Wm. Floyd, Phil. Livingston, Frans. 
Lewis, Lewis Morris. 

New Jersey — Richd. Stockton, Jno. Witherspoon, 
Fras. Hopkinson, John Hart, Abra. Clark. 

Pennsylvania — Robt. Morris, Benjamin Rush, Benja. 
Franklin, John Morton, Geo. Clymer, Jas. Smith, Geo. 
Taylor, James Wilson, Geo. Ross. 

Delaware — Caesar Rodney, Geo. Read, Tho. M'Kean. 

Maryland — Samuel Chase, Wm. Paca, Thos. Stone, 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 

Virginia — George Wythe, Richard Henry Lee, Th. 
Jefferson, Benja. Harrison, Thos. Nelson, jr., Francis 
Lightfoot Lee, Carter Braxton. 

North Carolina — Wm. Hooper, Joseph Hewes, John 
Penn. 

South Carolina — Edward Rutledge, Thos. Heyward, 
Junr., Thomas Lynch, Junr., Arthur Middleton. 

Georgia — Button Gwinnett, Lyman Hall, Geo. Wal- 
ton. 



LINCOLN'S INAUGURATION. 



THE ELECTION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 

On the sixth day of November, 1860, Abraham Lincoln 
was elected President of the United States. For the fifteen 
years preceding, the country had been in a state of con- 
stant agitation respecting the question of the extension of 
slavery. The Mexican War, the admission of Texas, the 
admission of California, the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, the conflict in Kansas and Nebraska, the Dred 
Scott Decision were all phases of a struggle which had 
been growing more intense and bitter and which had 
awakened painful forebodings in all patriotic hearts. The 
South had grown bold and aggressive. It was determined 
to maintain an equal representation in the Senate with the 
North. This would be impossible without the admission of 
more slave States. On the other hand, the idea that the 
ownership of one man by another was a moral wrong, that 
it brought degradation to both master and slave, and that 
therefore the system which was identified with the spread 
of these evils must be "cribbed, cabined, and confined," had 
been taking a deeper hold of the public conscience in the 
North. Hence men talked of an "irrepressible conflict." 
The national outcome was the formation of the Republican 
party in 1856, whose cardinal principle was opposition to 
the extension of slavery in the territories. On this issue 
Mr. Lincoln had lost an election to the Senate of the United 
States after a most exciting contest with Judge Douglas. 
In this senatorial contest he had, however, shown himself 
to be not only an able debater and a wise politician, but a 
man of earnest convictions and firm principles. This event 
had, doubtless, an important influence in securing his nom- 
ination for the presidency in 1860. The election resulted 
78 
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in the choice of Mr. Lincoln by a popular vote greater than 
any President had ever before received. The four months 
intervening between his election and inauguration were full 
of the most stirring events. Beginning with South Caro- 
lina, seven States had passed ordinances of secession, and 
met February 4th at Montgomery, Ala., to form a Confed- 
eracy. The ostensible reason for this movement was pre- 
sented by the Governor of South Carolina, who justified 
it on the ground that "in the recent election for President 
and Vice-President the North had carried the election upon 
principles that make it no longer safe for us to rely upon 
the powers of the Federal Government or the guarantees 
of the Federal Compact." But other leaders in the Con- 
federacy had the frankness to avow that this was not a 
spasmodic movement, but the result of a long-cherished 
purpose. After his election to the vice-presidency of the 
Confederacy Mr. Stephens found the real reason for the 
movement to be "that it has put at rest forever all agitating 
questions relating to our peculiar institutions . . . the 
proper status of the negro in our form of civilization." 
Meanwhile several members of Pres. Buchanan's cabinet 
had resigned their positions, the senators from the seced- 
ing States had left their seats in Congress, and the forts, 
arsenals and other public property of the United States 
within the limits of the Confederacy had been seized. The 
session of Congress had been wasted in futile attempts to 
conciliate the South by the passage of various resolutions, 
and amendments to the Constitution. As a pledge of their 
intention not to interfere with slavery, they had adopted 
a resolution to amend the Constitution, prohibiting forever 
any amendment of the same interfering with slavery in 
any State. 

Mr. Buchanan had declined to interfere with any move- 
ments looking to the establishment of an independent gov- 
ernment in the South. Officers of the army and navy were 
entering the Confederate service and extensive preparations 
were being made for the reduction of Fort Sumter. The 
closing weeks of the administration were multiplying the 
difficulties that would beset the assumption of the presi- 
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dential office by his successor. Mr. Lincoln did not exag- 
gerate the fact in saying that those duties were "greater 
than had devolved upon any other man since the days of 
Washington." 

THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

Mr. Lincoln had arrived in Washington February 23d. 
On his way from Springfield, 111., he had addressed at- 
tentive crowds, in all the large cities as far east as Albany, 
upon the topics that were then uppermost in the minds of 
all men. These addresses were full of loyalty to the Union, 
of unbounded confidence in the people, and expressed the 
most devout desire for divine guidance and support. 

The latter part of his journey had been hastened by the 
discovery of a plot intended to prevent his reaching th© 
capital. His friends had thought best to frustrate this 
plot by a sudden change of plan. It was with a feeling of 
relief that the people learned of his safe arrival in Wash- 
ington. 

According to the usual custom the ceremony of inaugura- 
tion took place in front of the Capitol. The constitutional 
oath was administered by Chief Justice Taney, who three 
years before had framed the Dred Scott Decision. Judge 
Douglass stood by his side and held his hat. The address 
was delivered in presence of an immense multitude of spec- 
tators, and of a large military force under the command of 
General Scott. It was listened to with profound attention, 
and all the passages which contained any allusion to the 
Union were heartily cheered. 

The address in almost every line reveals the manner of 
one who proposes to meet a grave crisis by an appeal to the 
noblest sentiments of our nature — an appeal to reason and 
to patriotism. The language is dignified, direct, and de- 
void of ornament except in the concluding paragraph, which 
is strikingly figurative and exquisitely finished. Therfc 
runs through it a certain tone of respectful friendliness to 
the South. With a spirit of evident sincerity he repels the 
charge that his election was likely to endanger the personal 
oo ""rity or the property of the people of the South. Ap- 
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pealing to his previous utterances, and to the platform of 
the party which has elected him, he reasserts his intention 
to administer the Constitution and the laws as they are, 
"with no mental reservations and with no purpose to con- 
strue the Constitution by any hypercritical rules." With 
equal frankness he states his views upon the subject of 
secession, and declares his intention to maintain the au- 
thority of the government "over all property and places 
belonging to it." 

In a few tersely written paragraphs he proceeds to set 
forth the fundamental principles upon which our govern- 
ments rests — that it is essentially a government of the 
majority, and yet of a majority held in restraint by checks 
which protect the rights of the minority; that neither the 
President, Congress, nor the Supreme Court is invested 
with any sovereignty, but must derive all authority from 
the people; and that accordingly, when conflicting opinions 
arise as to the interpretation of the Constitution, the true 
remedy is not the secession of the aggrieved party, but the 
submission of the whole matter to the people, who are com- 
petent to amend their own instrument of government. It 
is doubtful whether in the whole range of our political litera- 
ture a more admirable statement of the essential features 
of our government can be found in the same number of 
lines. 

Evidently oppressed by a solemn sense of the momentous 
results of their decision, Mr. Lincoln counsels the dissatis- 
fied to deliberate calmly and avoid precipitate action. In- 
telligence, patriotism and piety "are still competent to ad- 
just, in the best way, all our present difficulties." The ad- 
dress closes in a strain of touching pathos happily adapted 
to allay all sectional feeling and to stir the liveliest senti- 
ments of patriotism in every American heart. 

CRITICAL ESTIMATES. 

"Mb. Lincoln was not an agitator like Garrison, Phillips, 

and O'Connell, and as a reformer he belonged to the class 

of moderate men, such as Peel and Gladstone; but in no 

condition did he ever confound right with wrong, or speak 
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of injustice with bated breath. His first printed paper was 
a plea for temperance, his second a eulogy upon the Union." 
— Geo. Boutwell in Rice's Reminiscences of Lincoln. 

"Mr. Lincoln professed to wait on events, or rather on the 
manifestation of the moral forces around him, wherein with 
a mind sobered by responsibility and unclouded by selfish- 
ness he earnestly endeavored to read the will of God, which, 
having read, he patiently followed to the best of his power." 
— Goldwin Smith, in Macmillan's Magazine. 

"No higher compliment was ever paid to a nation than the 
simple confidence, the fireside plainness with which Mr. 
Lincoln always addresses the reason of the American peo- 
ple. This was indeed a true democrat who grounded him- 
self on the assumption that a democracy can think. 'Come, 
let us reason together about this matter/ has been the tone 
of all his addresses to the people; and accordingly we have 
never had a chief magistrate who so won to himself the 
love and, at the same time, the Judgment of his country- 
men." — Lowell, My Study Windows, p. 174. 

"Standing above the loose morality of party politics, 
standing above the maxims and conventionalisms of states- 
manship, leaving aside all indirections and insincerities of 
diplomacy, trusting the people, leaning upon the people, 
inspired by the people, who in their Christian homes and 
Christian sanctuaries gave it their confidence, the adminis- 
tration of Abraham Lincoln stands out in history as the 
finest exhibition of a Christian democracy the world has 
ever seen." — Holland's Life of Lincoln, p. 542. 

References. — Very good accounts of the public and pri- 
vate life of Mr. Lincoln may be found in "Raymond's His- 
tory of the Administration of Abraham Lincoln," Holland's, 
Arnold's, and Lamon's Lives — the latter giving more of his 
history before he became President. These should be com- 
pared with the Nicolay-Hay life that has for some time 
been appearing in the Century, and also with a recent vol- 
ume of the "Personal Recollections of Lincoln," by Herndon. 
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LINCOLN'S FIRST INAUGURAL, THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION, AND THE 
GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. 

FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

March 4, 1861. 

Fellow-Citizens of the United States : 

In compliance with a custom as old as the government 
itself, I appear before you to address you briefly, and to 
take, in your presence, the oath prescribed by the Consti- 
tution of the United States to be taken by the President 
before he enters on the execution of his office. 

I do not consider it necessary, at present, for me to dis- 
cuss those matters of administration about which there is 
no special anxiety or excitement. Apprehension seems to 
exist among the people of the Southern States that by the 
accession of a republican administration their property 
and their peace and personal security are to be endan- 
gered. There has never been any reasonable cause for 
such apprehension. Indeed, the most ample evidence to th« 
contrary has all the while existed and been open to their 
inspection. It is found in nearly all the published speeches 
of him who now addresses you. I do but quote from one 
of those speeches when I declare that "I have no purpose, 
directly or indirectly, to interfere with the institution of 
slavery in the states where it exists." I believe I have 
no lawful right to do so; and I have no inclination to do 
so. Those who nominated and elected me did so with the 
full knowledge that I had made this, and made many 
similar declarations, and had never recanted them. And, 
more than this, they placed in the platform, for my ac- 
ceptance, and as a law to themselves and to me, the clear 
and emphatic resolution which I now read: 
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"Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate of the rights 
of the states, and especially the right of each state to 
order and control its own domestic institutions according 
to its own judgment exclusively, is essential to that bal- 
ance of power on which the perfection and endurance of 
our political fabric depend; and we denounce the lawless 
invasion by armed force of the soil of any state or terri- 
tory, no matter under what pretext, as among the gravest 
of crimes." 

I now reiterate these sentiments ; and in doing so I only 
press upon the public attention the most conclusive evi- 
dence of which the case is susceptible, that the property, 
peace, and security of no section are to be in anywise en- 
dangered by the now incoming administration. 

I add, too, that all the protection which, consistently 
with the Constitution and the laws, can be given, will be 
cheerfully given to all the states when lawfully demanded, 
for whatever cause, as cheerfully to one section as to 
another. 

There is much controversy about the delivering up of 
fugitives from service or labor. The clause I now read is 
as plainly written in the Constitution as any other of its 
provisions : 

"No person held to service or labor in one state under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor may 
be due." 

It is scarcely questioned that this provision was in- 
tended by those who made it for the reclaiming of what 
we call fugitive slaves ; and the intention of the law-giver 
is the law. 

All members of Congress swear their support to the 
whole Constitution — to this provision as well as any other. 
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To the proposition, then, that slaves whose cases come 
within the terms of this clause "shall be delivered up/' 
their oaths are unanimous. Now, if they would make the 
effort in good temper, could they not, with nearly equal 
unanimity, frame and pass a law by means of which to 
keep good that unanimous oath ? 

There is some difference of opinion whether this clause 
should be enforced by national or by state authority; but 
surely that difference is not a very material one. If the 
slave is to be surrendered, it can be of but little consequence 
to him or to others by which authority it is done; and 
should any one, in any case, be content that this oath shall 
go unkept on a merely unsubstantial controversy as to 
how it shall be kept ? 

Again, in any law upon this subject, ought not all the 
safeguards of liberty known in civilized and humane juris- 
prudence be introduced, so that a free man be not, in any 
case, surrendered as a slave ? And might it not be well at 
the same time to provide by law for the enforcement of 
that clause in the Constitution which guarantees that "the 
citizens of each state shall be entitled to all the privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several states" ? 

I take the official oath to-day with no mental reserva- 
tions, and with no purpose to construe the Constitution 
or laws by any hypercritical rules; and while I do not 
choose now to specify particular acts of Congress as proper 
to be enforced, I do suggest that it will be much safer 
for all, both in official and private stations, to conform to 
and abide by all those acts which stand unrepealed, than 
to violate any of them, trusting to find impunity in having 
them held to be unconstitutional. 

It is seventy-two years since the first inauguration of a 
President under our National Constitution. During that- 
period, fifteen different and very distinguished citizens 
have in succession administered the executive branch of 
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the Government. They have conducted it through many 
perils, and generally with great success. Yet, with all this 
scope for precedent, I now enter upon the same task, for 
the brief constitutional term of four years, under great 
and peculiar difficulties. 

A disruption of the Federal Union, heretofore only 
menaced, is now formidably attempted. I hold that in 
the contemplation of universal law and of the Constitu- 
tion, the union of these states is perpetual. Perpetuity is 
implied, if not expressed, in the fundamental law of all 
national governments. It is safe to assert that no govern- 
ment proper ever had a provision in its organic law for its 
own termination. Continue to execute all the express pro- 
visions of our National Constitution, and the Union will 
endure forever, it being impossible to destroy it except 
by some action not provided for in the instrument itself. 

Again, if the United States be not a government proper, 
but an association of states in the nature of a contract 
merely, can it, as a contract, be peaceably unmade by less 
than all the parties who made it? One party to a con- 
tract may violate it — break it, so to speak ; but does it not 
require all to lawfully rescind it ? Descending from these 
general principles, we find the proposition that in legal 
contemplation the Union is perpetual, confirmed by the 
history of the Union itself. 

The Union is much older than the Constitution. It was 
formed, in fact, by the Articles of Association in 1774. It 
was matured and continued in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in 1776. It was further matured, and the faith 
of all the then thirteen states expressly plighted and en- 
gaged that it should be perpetual, by the Articles of the 
Confederation, in 1778; and finally, in 1787, one of the 
declared objects for ordaining and establishing the Con- 
stitution was to form a more perfect Union. But if the 
destruction of the Union by one or by a part only of the 
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states be lawfully possible, the Union is less perfect than 
before, the Constitution having lost the vital element of 
perpetuity. 

It follows from these views that no state, upon its own 
mere motion, can lawfully get out of the Union; that re- 
solves and ordinances to that effect are legally void; and 
that acts of violence within any state or states against the 
authority of the United States are insurrectionary or revo- 
lutionary, according to circumstances. 

I therefore consider that, in view of the Constitution 
and the laws, the Union is unbroken, and to the extent of 
my ability, I shall take care, as the Constitution itself 
expressly enjoins upon me, that the laws of the Union 
shall be faithfully executed in all the states. Doing this, 
which I deem to be only a simple duty on my part, I shall 
perfectly perform it, so far as is practicable, unless my 
rightful masters, the American people, shall withhold the 
requisition, or in some authoritative manner direct the 
contrary. 

I trust this will not be regarded as a menace, but only 
as the declared purpose of the Union that it will consti- 
tutionally defend and maintain itself. 

In doing this there need be no bloodshed or violence, 
and there shall be none unless it is forced upon the na- 
tional authority. 

The power confided to me will be used to hold, occupy, 
and possess the property and places belonging to the Gov- 
ernment, and collect the duties and imposts; but beyond 
what may be necessary for these objects there will be no 
invasion, ho using of force against or among the people 
anywhere. 

Where hostility to the United States shall be so great 
and so universal as to prevent competent resident citizens 
from holding federal offices, there will be no attempt to force 
obnoxious strangers among the people that object, Wb r 
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strict legal right may exist of the Government to enforce 
the exercises of these offices, the attempt to do so would 
be so irritating, and so nearly impracticable withal, that 
I deem it best to forego, for the time, the uses of such 
offices. 

The mails, unless repelled, will continue to be furnished 
in all parts of the Union. 

So far as possible, the people everywhere shall have that 
sense of perfect security which is most favorable to calm 
thought and reflection. 

The course here indicated will be followed, unless cur- 
rent events and experience shall show a modification or 
change to be proper; and in every case and exigency my 
best discretion will be exercised according to the circum- 
stances actually existing, and with a view and hope of a 
peaceful solution of the national troubles, and the restora- 
tion of fraternal sympathies and affections. 

That there are persons, in one section or another, who 
seek to destroy the Union at all events, and are glad of 
any pretext to do it, I will neither affirm nor deny. But 
if there be such I need address no word to them. 

To those, however, who really love the Union, may I 
not speak, before entering upon so grave a matter as the 
destruction of our national fabric, with all its benefits, 
its memories, and its hopes? Would it not be well to 
ascertain why we do it? Will you hazard so desperate a 
step, while any portion of the ills you fly from have no 
real existence? Will you, while the certain ills you fly to 
are greater than all the real ones you fly from ? Will you 
risk the commission of so fearful a mistake? All profess 
to be content in the Union if all constitutional rights can 
be maintained. Is it true, then, that any right, plainly 
written in the Constitution, has been denied? I think 
not. Happily the human mind is so constituted that no 
party can reach to the audacity of doing this. 
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Think, if you can, of a single instance in which a 
plainly-written provision of the Constitution has ever been 
denied. If, by the mere force of numbers, a majority 
should deprive a minority of any clearly-written consti- 
tutional right, it might, in a moral point of view, justify 
revolution; it certainly would if such right were a vital 
one. But such is not our case. 

All the vital rights of minorities and of individuals are 
so plainly assured to them by affirmations and negations, 
guarantees and prohibitions in the Constitution, that con- 
troversies never arise concerning them. But no organic 
law can ever be framed with a provision specifically ap- 
plicable to every question which may occur in practical 
administration. No foresight can anticipate, nor any 
document of reasonable length contain, express provisions 
for all possible questions. Shall fugitives from labor be 
surrendered by national or state authorities? The Con- 
stitution does not expressly say. Must Congress protect 
slavery in the Territories? The Constitution does not 
expressly say. From questions of this class spring all our 
constitutional controversies, and we divide upon them 
into majorities and minorities. 

If the minority will not acquiesce, the majority must, 
or the Government must cease. There is no alternative 
for continuing the Government but acquiescence on the 
one side or the other. If a minority in such a case will 
secede rather than acquiesce, they make a precedent which, 
in turn, will ruin and divide them, for a minority of their 
own will secede from them whenever a majority refuses 
to be controlled by such a minority. For instance, why 
not any portion of a new Confederacy, a year or two 
hence, arbitrarily secede again, precisely as portions of 
the present Union now claim to secede from it ? All who 
cherish disunion sentiments are now being educated to 
the exact temper of doing this. Is there such perfect 
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identity of interests among the states to compose a new 
Union as to produce harmony only, and prevent renewed 
secession? Plainly, the central idea of secession is the 
essence of anarchy. 

A majority held in restraint by constitutional check and 
limitation, and always changing easily with deliberate 
changes of popular opinions and sentiments, is the only 
true sovereign of a free people. Whoever rejects it, does, 
of necessity, fly to anarchy or to despotism. Unanimity is 
impossible; the rule of a minority, as a permanent ar- 
rangement, is wholly inadmissible. So that, rejecting the 
majority principle, anarchy or despotism, in some form, is 
all that is left. 

I do not forget the position assumed by some that con- 
stitutional questions are to be decided by the Supreme 
Court, nor do I deny that such decisions must be binding 
in any case upon the parties to a suit; as to the object of 
that suit, while they are also entitled to a very high re- 
spect and consideration in all parallel cases by all other 
departments of the Government ; and while it is obviously 
possible that such decision may be erroneous in any given 
case, still the evil effect following it, being limited to that 
particular case, with the chance that it may be overruled 
and never become a precedent for other cases, caa better 
be borne than could the evils of a different practice. 

At the same time the candid citizen must confess that 
if the policy of the Government upon the vital question 
affecting the whole people is to be irrevocably fixed by the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, the instant they are 
made, as in ordinary litigation between parties in per- 
sonal actions, the people will have ceased to be N their own 
masters, unless having to that extent practically resigned 
their Government into the hands of that eminent tribunal. 

Nor is there in this view any assault upon the Court or 
"' °> Judges. It is a duty from which they may not shrink, 
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to decide cases properly brought before them; and it is 
no fault of theirs if others seek to turn their decisions to 
political purposes. One section of our country believes 
slavery is right and ought to be extended, while the other 
believes it is wrong and ought not to be extended ; and this 
is the only substantial dispute; and the fugitive slave 
clause of the Constitution, and the law for the suppression 
of the foreign slave-trade, are each as well enforced, per- 
haps, as any law can ever be in a community where the 
moral sense of the people imperfectly supports the law 
itself. The great body of the people abide by the dry legal 
obligation in both cases, and a few break over in each. 
This, I think, cannot be perfectly cured, and it would be 
worse in both cases after the separation of the sections 
than before. The foreign slave-trade, now imperfectly 
suppressed, would be ultimately revived, without restric- 
tion, in one section; while fugitive slaves, now only par- 
tially surrendered, would not be surrendered at all by the 
other. 

Physically speaking, we cannot separate; we cannot re- 
move our respective sections from each other, nor build 
an impassable wall between them. A husband and wife 
may be divorced, and go out of the presence and beyond 
the reach of each other, but the different parts of our 
country cannot do this. They cannot but remain face 
to face; and intercourse, either amicable or hostile, must 
continue between them. Is it possible, then, to make that 
intercourse more advantageous or more satisfactory after 
the separation than before? Can aliens make treaties 
easier than friends can make laws ? Can treaties be more 
faithfully enforced between aliens than laws can among 
friends? Suppose you go to war, you cannot fight always; 
and when, after much loss on both sides and no gain on 
either, you cease fighting, the identical questions as to 
terms of intercourse are again upon you. 
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This country, with its institutions, belongs to the people 
who inhabit it. Whenever they shall grow weary of the 
existing government, they can exercise their consti- 
tutional right of amending, or their revolutionary right 
to dismember or overthrow it. I cannot be ignorant 
of the fact that many worthy and patriotic citizens are 
desirous of having the National Constitution amended. 
While I make no recommendation of amendment, I fully 
recognize the full authority of the people over the whole 
subject, to be exercised in either of the modes prescribed 
in the instrument itself, and I should, under existing cir- 
cumstances, favor, rather than oppose, a fair opportunity 
being afforded the people to act upon it. 

I will venture to add that to me the convention mode 
seems preferable, in that it allows amendments to origi- 
nate with the people themselves, instead of only permit- 
ting them to take or reject propositions originated by 
others not especially chosen for the purpose, and which 
might not be precisely such as they would wish either to 
accept or refuse. I understand that a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution (which amendment, however, I 
have not seen) has passed Congress, to the effect that the 
Federal Government shall never interfere with the domes- 
tic institutions of states, including that of persons held 
to service. To avoid misconstruction of what I have said, 
I depart from my purpose not to speak of particular 
amendments so far as to say that, holding such a pro- 
vision to now be implied constitutional law, I have no ob- 
jection to its being made express and irrevocable. 

The Chief Magistrate derives all his authority from the 
people, and they have conferred none upon him to fix the 
terms for the separation of the states. The people them- 
selves, also, can do this if they choose, but the Executive, 
as such, has nothing to do with it. His duty is to admin- 
ister the present government as it came to his hands, and 
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to transmit it unimpaired by him to his successor. Why 
should there not be a patient confidence in the ultimate 
justice of the people? Is there any better or equal hope 
in the world? In our present differences is either party 
without faith of being in the right? If the Almighty 
Ruler of nations, with his eternal truth and justice, be on 
your side of the North, or on yours of the South, that 
truth and that justice will surely prevail by the judgment 
of this great tribunal, the American people. By the frame 
of the Government under which we live, this same people 
have wisely given their public servants but little power for 
mischief, and have with equal wisdom provided for the 
return of that little to their own hands at very short in- 
tervals. While the people retain their virtue and vigi- 
lance, no administration, by any extreme wickedness or 
folly, can very seriously injure the Government in the 
short space of four years. 

My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well upon 
this whole subject. Nothing valuable can be lost by taking 
time. 

If there be an object to hurry any of you, in hot haste, 
to a step which you would never take deliberately, that 
object will be frustrated by taking time; but no good ob- 
ject can be frustrated by it. 

Such of you as are now dissatisfied still have the old 
Constitution unimpaired, and on the sensitive point, the 
laws of your own framing under it ; while the new admin- 
istration will have no immediate power, if it would, to 
change either. 

If it were admitted that you who are dissatisfied hold the 
right side in the dispute, there is still no single reason for 
precipitate action. Intelligence, patriotism, Christianity, 
and a firm reliance on Him who has never yet forsaken 
this favored land, are still competent to adjust, in the beet 
way, all our present difliculties. 
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In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, and 
not in mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. The 
Government will not assail you. 

You can have no conflict without being yourselves the 
aggressors. You have no oath registered in heaven to 
destroy the Government, while I shall have the most 
solemn one to "preserve, protect, and defend" it. 

I am loath to close. We are not enemies, but friends. 
We must not be enemies. Though passion may have 
strained, it must not break, our bonds of affection. 

The mystic cords of memory, stretching from every 
battlefield and patriot grave to every living heart and 
hearthstone all over this broad land, will yet swell the 
chorus of the Union, when again touched, as surely they 
will be, by the better angels of our nature. 

THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION. 
THE CIVIL, WAR AND SLAVERY. 

During the earlier period of the Civil War it was very 
generally hoped that some settlement of the questions at 
issue might be reached without any prolonged contest. But 
as the conflict deepened and gradually assumed vaster pro- 
portions, the conviction gained ground that neither party 
would yield until their resources were exhausted. 

Almost at the outset of the war, not a few active and in- 
fluential individuals had urged that the most effective 
means of bringing the South to terms was the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves. Such a policy, however, was not favor- 
ably entertained by the majority of the people at the 
North. At the same time it was thoroughly understood 
that slavery was the real cause of the conflict, and that per- 
manent peace would thereafter be impossible unless meas- 
ures were adopted for its abolition. 

On March 6, 1862, Mr. Lincoln sent a message to Congress 
recommending that the United States should grant pecu- 
niary aid to such States as would agree "to adopt a gradual 
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abolition of slavery." Such a measure was accordingly in- 
troduced, and after some vehement opposition was adopted 
by both houses of Congress, and approved by the President 
April 10th. A bill providing for emancipation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was also passed a few days later. 

The primary object of Mr. Lincoln in the conduct of the 
war had been the restoration of the Union. When criticised 
by some of the more ardent advocates of emancipation, he 
replied, in his usual forceful way: "My paramount object 
is to save the Union, and not either to save or destroy 
slavery. If I could save the Union without freeing any 
slave, I would do it; if I could save it by freeing all the 
slaves, I would do it; and if I could do it by freeing some 
and leaving others alone, I would also do that." In this, 
as in all other important matters, it was a part of his pol- 
icy not to anticipate public sentiment, but to act in harmony 
with it. As an evidence of a growing sentiment favorable 
to emancipation, representative men from both the Bast 
and the West as well as deputations from several religious 
bodies sought interviews with him respecting this subject. 
Satisfied, at length, that he had the constitutional author- 
ity to take the step, and that it would receive the moral 
support of the great body of the people, he issued, on the 
22d of September, a Preliminary Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. In this document he declared his purpose, on the first 
day of January, 1863, to issue a Proclamation announcing 
that "all persons held as slaves within any State, or desig- 
nated part of a State, the people whereof shall then be in 
rebellion against the United States, shall be then, thence- 
forward, and forever free." 

This Proclamation provoked a variety of criticism, but, on 
the whole, received the approval of the loyal people of the 
North. It served to define more clearly the issue between 
parties, and strengthened the loyalty of the army. 

In the fulfillment of his declared purpose, President Lin- 
coln issued, January 1, 1863, the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. This paper is almost entirely ministerial in its tone 
and contents, enumerating the several States or parts of 
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States in which emancipation should take effect, and order- 
ing the army and navy to protect the persons thus restored 
to freedom. One paragraph — that in which an appeal is 
made "to the considerate judgment of mankind, and to the 
gracious favor of Almighty God" — is conspicuous for its 
dignity and beauty, and this was written by Secretary 
Chase, the President inserting the words "upon military 
necessity." Mr. Lincoln always regarded this as the central 
act of his administration, and the great act of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The results both immediate and remote of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation have been very clearly presented by 
Mr. Holland in his Life of President Lincoln. He says: 
'This document involved the liberty of four millions of 
human beings then living, and of untold millions then un- 
born; it changed the policy and the course and character 
of the war, revolutionized the social institutions of more 
than a third of the nation, and brought all the governments 
of Christendom into new relations to the rebellion." 

With admirable insight Mr. Boutwell (in Rice's Reminis- 
cences of President Lincoln) has characterized Mr. Lin- 
coln's peculiar merit as the author of the Proclamation. 
He says: "There is no other individual act performed by 
any person on this continent that can be compared with it. 
The Declaration of Independence and the Constitution were 
each the work of bodies of men. The Proclamation of 
Emancipation in this respect stands alone. The responsi- 
bility rests wholly upon Lincoln; the glory is chiefly his. 
No one can now say whether the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution, or the Proclamation of Emancipation 
was the highest, best gift to the country and to mankind." 

PROCLAMATION OF EMANCIPATION. 

January 1, 1863. 

Whereas, on the twenty-second day of September, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
two, a proclamation was issued by the President of the 
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United States, containing, among other things, the fol- 
lowing, to-wit: 

"That on the first day of January, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- three, all per- 
sons held as slaves within any state or designated part of 
a state, the people whereof shall then be in rebellion 
against the United States, shall be then, thenceforward, 
and forever free; and the Executive Government of the 
United States, including the military and naval authority 
thereof, will recognize and maintain the freedom of such 
persons, and will do no act or acts to repress such persons 
or any of them, in any efforts they may make for their 
actual freedom. 

"That the Executive will, on the first day of January 
aforesaid, by proclamation, designate the states and parts 
of states, if any, in which the people thereof respectively 
shall then be in rebellion against the United States; and 
the fact that any state, or the people thereof, shall on that 
day be in good faith represented in the Congress of the 
United States, by members chosen thereto at elections 
wherein a majority of the qualified voters of such state 
shall have participated, shall, in the absence of strong 
countervailing testimony, be deemed conclusive evidence 
that such state, and the people thereof, are not then in 
rebellion against the United States." 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United State*, by virtue of the power in me vested as 
Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy of the United 
States in time of actual armed rebellion against the au- 
thority and government of the United States, and as a 
fit and necessary war measure for suppressing said rebel- 
lion, do, on this first day of January, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, and in 
accordance with my purpose so to do, publicly proclaimed 
for the full period of one hundred days from the day first 
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above mentioned, order and designate, as the states and 
parts of states wherein the people thereof respectively are 
this day in rebellion against the United States, the fol- 
lowing, to-wit: 

Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (except the parishes of St. 
Bernard, Plaquemine, Jefferson, St. John, St. Charles, St. 
James, Ascension, Assumption, Terre Bonne, Lafourche, 
St. Marie, St. Martin, and Orleans, including the city of 
New Orleans), Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia (except the 
forty-eight counties designated as West Virginia, and also 
the counties of Berkely, Accomac, Northampton, Eliza- 
beth City, York, Princess Anne, and Norfolk, including 
the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth), and which ex- 
cepted parts are for the present left precisely as if this 
proclamation were not issued. 

And, by virtue of the power and for the purpose afore- 
said, I do order and declare that all persons held as slaves 
within said designated states and parts of states are and 
henceforth shall be free; and that the Executive Govern- 
ment of the United States, including the military and 
naval authorities thereof, will recognize and maintain the 
freedom of said persons. 

And I hereby enjoin upon the people so declared to 
be free, to abstain from all violence, unless in neces- 
sary self-defense; and I recommend to them that in 
all cases, when allowed, they labor faithfully for reason- 
able wages. 

And I further declare and make known that such per- 
sons of suitable condition will be received into the armed 
service of the United States, to garrison forts, positions, 
stations, and other places, and to man vessels of all sorts 
in said service. 

And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an act of 
* stice, warranted by the Constitution, upon military 
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necessity, I invoke the considerate judgment of mankind 
and the gracious favor of Almighty God. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my name, and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this first day of January, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 

[l.s.] dred and sixty-three; and of the Independence of 
the United States the eighty-seventh. 

Abraham Lincoln. 
By the President: 

William H. Seward, Secretary of State. 

THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. 

The battle of Gettysburg marks the turning point of the 
Civil War. It was fought on the 1st, 2d, and 3d of July, 
1863; and resulted in the defeat of the invading troops 
under Gen. Lee and in the abandonment of the invasion of 
Pennsylvania. 

The contest was one of the most sanguinary of the whole 
war, the losses in the Union army amounting to more than 
twenty-three thousand. With a spirit gf commendable lib- 
erality and patriotism the State of Pennsylvania purchased 
seventeen and a half acres of land, forming an important 
part of the battlefield, to be used as a national burying- 
ground. On November 19, 1863, this cemetery was for- 
mally dedicated with impressive ceremonies in the presence 
of the President and the members of his Cabinet. A large 
and imposing military display added to the impressiveness 
of the occasion. Mr. Edward Everett delivered a formal 
oration, but President Lincoln made the brief address which 
will forever be known in American literature as the Gettys- 
burg Address. It was not written until after he left Wash- 
ington, and in the intervals of such leisure as he could 
command before reaching the cemetery. 

These twenty lines are full of the spirit of true eloquence. 
A great occasion prompted a great man to utter a few words 
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that will forever find a response in all loyal, patriotic souls. 
The religious earnestness with which, on this recent battle- 
field, Mr. Lincoln dedicates himself to the unfinished task 
still before him, reveals the heart of one profoundly moved 
by the occasion, and inspired by a lofty, moral purpose. It 
is sufficient to add that these sentiments are uttered in 
simple and forceful words, happily suited to the thought. 
The public reading of this Address on stated occasions by 
the pupils of our schools would be an exercise admirably 
adapted to foster sentiments of the purest patriotism. 

Mr. George Boutwell, as quoted in Rice's Reminiscences 
of Mr. Lincoln, puts the following estimate upon this Ad- 
dress: 

"This oration ranks with the noblest productions of an- 
tiquity, with the works of Pericles, of Demosthenes, of 
Cicero, and of the finest passages of Grattan, Burke, or Web- 
ster. This is not the opinion of Americans only, but of the 
cultivated in other countries whose judgment anticipates 
the judgment of posterity." 

Another competent writer thus anticipates the verdict of 
posterity : 

"That literature is immortal which commands a perma- 
nent place in the schools of a country, and is there any 
composition more certain of that destiny than Lincoln's 
Oration at Gettysburg?" 

SPEECH AT THE DEDICATION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL CEMETEKY AT GETTYSBUKG. 

November 15, 1863. 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived in lib- 
erty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation so conceived 
and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great 
battle-field of that war. We have come to dedicate a por- 
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tion of that field as a final resting-place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. But 
in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, 
we cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it far above our 
power to add or detract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here; but it can never for- 
get what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us, that from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple, shall not perish from the earth. 



THE END. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF BOOKS 
RECOMMENDED FOR UNIFORM 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
IN ENGLISH FOR THE YEARS 1906-1911 

Column x* Price per copy, postpaid. 

Column a. Price per dozen copies, express paid. 

Books listed at 12 cents in column 1 are bound in stiff paper 
covers; all others are bound in cloth. 

Specimen copies will be sent to teachers at the dozen price. 

This rate will be allowed to schools on less than a dozen. 

* Where no prices are given, the work has not yet been added to 
this Series, 

1906-1908 



READING AND PRACTICE 

Shakespeare— Merchant of Venice 

Shakespeare— Macbeth 

The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers in "The Spectator " 

Scott— Ivanhoe 

Scott— The Lady of the Lake 

Eliot (George)— Silas Marner 

Coleridge— The Ancient Mariner 

Lowell— The Vision of Sir Launf al 

Tennyson— Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, 

The Passing of Arthur 

Irving— The Life of Goldsmith 

STUDY AND PRACTICE 

Macaulay — Essay on Addison 

Macaulay — Life of Johnson 

Burke — Speech on Conciliation with America 

Milton— Lycidas, Comus, V Allegro, and II Penseroso. . 
Shakespeare— Julius Caesar 
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1909-1911 

The list of books recommended for the years 1909- 
191 1 is made up into six groups, and one or two books 
are to be selected from each group, as indicated on the 
following pages. 



READING AND PRACTICE 
GROUP I (two to be selected) 



Shakespeare— As You Like It 

Shakespeare — Henry V 

Shakespeare — Julius Caesar 

Shakespeare — Merchant of Venice., 
Shakespeare— Twelfth Night , 



GROUP II (one to be selected) 

Bacon—Essays 

Bunyan— Pilgrim's Progress, Part I 

The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers in " The Spectator' 
Franklin— Autobiography 
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GROUP m (one to be selected) 



Chaucer — Prologue 

Spenser— Faerie Queene (selections) ' * 

Pope— Rape of the Lock ..!.!.! 

Goldsmith— The Deserted Village !!!!.!.!!... 

Palgrave— Golden Treasury (First Series), Books II 
and III, with especial attention to Dryden, Collins, 
Gray, Cowper, and Burns 



GROUP IV (two to be selected) 

Goldsmith— The Vicar of Wakefield 

Scott— Ivanhoe ' 

Scott — Quentin Durward [ 

Hawthorne— The House of the Seven Gables! 

Thackeray— Henry Esmond 

Gaskell (Mrs.)— Cranford !!!!!!! 

Dickens— A Tale of Two Cities ...'!!!! 

Eliot (George)— Silas Marner ....!.'!!.'!! 

Blackmore— Lorna Doone 
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1909—1911 Continued. 



READING AND PRACTICE (Continued) 

GROUP V (two to be selected) 

Irving— Sketch Book 

Lamb— Essays of Elia 

De Quincey— Joan of Arc, and The English Mail 

Coach 

Carlyle — Heroes and Hero Worship 

Emerson— Essays (selected) 

Ruskin— Sesame and Lilies 

GROUP VI (two to be selected) 

Coleridge — The Ancient Mariner 

Scott— The Lady of the Lake 

Byron— Mazeppa, and The Prisoner of Chillon 

Palgrave — Golden Treasury ( First Series), Book IV, 
with especial attention to Wordsworth, Keats, 
and Shelley 

Macaulay— Lays of Ancient Rome 

Poe — Poems t 

Lowell— The Vision of Sir Launfal 

Arnold — Sohrab and Rustum 

Longfellow— The Courtship of. Miles Standish 

Tennyson— Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, 
The Passing of Arthur 

Browning — Cavalier Tunes, The Lost Leader, How 
They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aiz, 
Evelyn Hope, Home Thoughts from Abroad, Home 
Thoughts from the Sea, Incident of the French 
Camp, The Boy and the Angel, One Word More, 
Herve RieL Pheidippides 

STUDY AND PRACTICE 

Shakespeare — Macbeth 

Milton— Lycidas, Comus, L* Allegro, and H Penseroso.. 

Burke — Speech on Conciliation with America, or 

Washington — Farewell Address, and 

Webster— First Bunker Hill Oration 

Macaulay— Life of Johnson, or 

Carlyle — Essay on Burns 
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ENGLISH 
BT TH E 



LITERATURE 

REGENTS' S 



REQUIRED 
Y L L A B U S 



Column 1. Price per copy , postpaid. 

Column 2. Price per dozen copies, express paid. 

Books listed at 12 cents in column 1 are bound in stiff 
paper covers; all others in cloth covers. 

Specimen copies will be sent to teachers at the dozen price. 
This rate will be allowed to schools on less than a dozen. 

♦Where no prices are given, the work has not yet been 
added to this Senes. 



ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
PROSE 

I. Warner— In the Wilderness 

or 
Burroughs— Sharp Eyes 



POETRY 

Scott— The Lady of the Lake 

or all of the following : 

Longfellow — The Skeleton in Armor. Macaulay— Horatius. 
Lowell— The Singing Leaves, Rhoecus, Washington, Under 
the Old Elm, stanza beginning with line, '* Soldier and States- 
man, rarest unioo." Browning— Incident of the French 
Camp. Lowell — Under the Willows — Selection, the prelude 
ending with the lines : " And I must follow would I ever find 
The inward rhyme to all this wealth of life." Byron- 
Apostrophe to the Ocean and Shelley— To a Skylark. ... 



FIRST YEAR 

FIRST HALF 

Required for reading. One from each of the following groups: 

I. Coleridge— The Ancient Mariner , 

Macaulay— Lays of Ancient Rome , 

Lowell— The Vision of Sir Launfal , 

II. Scott— Ivanhoe 

Dickens— A Tale of Two Cities 

Oaskell— Cranford 



FIRST YEAR 

SECOND HALF 

Required for reading. One from each of the following groups : 

I. Irving— Sketch Book 

Lamb— Essays of Elia 

Bacon— Essays 

Browning— Cavalier Tunes, The Lost Leader, How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix, Evelyn Hope, 
Home Thoughts from Abroad, Home Thoughts from the 
Sea, Incident of the French Camp, The Boy and the Angel, 
One Word More, Herve Riel, Pheidippides 

Tennyson— Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The 
Passing of Arthur 

Palgrave— Golden Treasury (first series), Book IV., with 
special attention to Wordsworth, Keats and Shelley 
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SECOND YEAR 

FIRST HALF 

Required for reading. One from each of the following groups: 

L. The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers in the Spectator 

Bunyan— The Pilgrim's Progress, Part I 

Franklin— Autobiography 

IL Shakespeare— As You Like It , 

" —The Merchant of Venice 

u —Twelfth Night 



SECOND YEAR 

SECOND HALF 

Required for reading. One from each of the following groups 

I. George Eliot— Silas Marner 

Goldsmith— The Vicar of Wakefield 

Hawthorne— The House of the Seven Gables 

II. Goldsmith— The Deserted Village 

Palgrave— Golden Treasury(first series). Books II. and III., with 

special attention to Dryden, Collins, Gray, Cowper and Burns 

Pope— The Rape of the Lock 



THIRD YEAR 

FIRST HALF 
Required for reading. One from each of the following groups: 

I. De Quincey— Joan of Arc, and The English Mail Coach 

Emerson— Essays (selected) 

Ruskin— Sesame and Lilies 

II. Shakespeare— Henry V 

44 — Ju lius Caesar 
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THIRD YEAR 

SECOND HALF 

A review of the books read in the preceding terms with some 

attention to the literary history of the epochs which they represent. 

Students taking the first, second and third year examinations in 

English will omit the review of books read in preceding terms, and 

instead take Julius Caesar the fifth term and Henry V. the sixth term. 

FOURTH YEAR 

FIRST HALF 

Required for Study 

iurke— Speech on Conciliation with America 

or 
Washington— Farewell Address, and Webster — First Bunker Hill 

Oration 

and 
Milton— Lycidas, Comus , V Allegro and II Penseroso , 

FOURTH YEAR 

SECOND HALF 

Required for Study 

Macaulay — Life of Johnson 

or 

Carlyte — Essay on Burns , 

and 
Shakespeare — Macbeth 
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ABERNETHY'S 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 

By J. W. ABERNETHY, Ph.D. 

Principal of Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, IT. Y. 

510 pages, umo, cloth. Price. $1.10 

The author's long and conspicuously successful experience 
as a teacher, and the time and thought he has devoted to the 
work encourage us to believe that this book will be particularly 
adapted to the varying needs of his fellow-teachers. 

The plan of the book includes a brief account of the growth of 
our literature considered as part of our national history, with 
such biographical and critical material as will best make the 
first-hand study of American authors interesting and profitable. 

One of the most interesting features of the book is the supple- 
menting of the author's critical estimates of the value of the 
work of the more important American writers with opinions 
quoted from contemporary sources. Other strong points are the 
attention given to more recent contributions to American litera- 
ture, and the fact that Southern literature is accorded a con- 
sideration commensurate with its interest and value. 

The pedagogical merit of the book is indicated by the care 
which has been given to the production of a teaching apparatus 
which is at once simple and entirely adequate. At the end of 
each chapter, two lists of selections are provided for each im- 
portant author, one for critical study, the other for outside 
reading. Lists of reading material for the historical background 
also are given. Study along the lines indicated will lead to a 
closer correlation of history and literature than is usually se- 
cured, and to a more just appreciation of the literature. 

The books included in the list at the end of the work consti- 
tute an ample and fairly complete library of biography and 
criticism for students of American literature. 

From G. Herbert Clarke, Professor of the English Language 
and Literature, Mercer University, Macon, Georgia: 

" Probably my good will towards the book is best shown by 
the fact that I have adopted and am now using it in -a class of 
fifty-five sophomores. The author knows his facts, relates 
them simply, and shows a not inconsiderable appreciation of 
literary forms and resources. In addition I find his character 
analyses judicial and catholic and couched in even diction 
rather than, as is so often the case in texts of this kind, in 
canting rhetoric." 

MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers 



SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS 

KELLOGG' S EDITIONS 

EACH PLAY IN ONE VOLUME 
Text Carefully Expurgated for Use in Mixed Classes 
With Explanatory Notes, Examination Papers, and Plan of Study (Selected) 

By BRAINERD KELLOGG, LL.D. 

Dean of the Faculty and Professor of the English Language and Literature 
in the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, and author of a "Text-Book on Khet 
oric" a '* Text-Book on English Literature" and one of the author* of Rjed 
& /(ellogg's '* Lessons in English" 

The notes of English Editors have been freely used; but they have been 
rigorously pruned, or generously added to, wherever it was thought they might 
better meet the needs of American School and College Students. 

We are confident that teachers who examine these editions will pronounce 
them better adapted to the wants of the class-room than any other editions 
published. 

Printed from large type and attractively bound in cloth. 

Besides the desirable text-book features already described, each volume con- 
tains a portrait of Shakeapeare, his birthplace, editorial and general notices, 
introduction to Shakespeare's grammar, a plan of study for perfect possession 
of the play, introduction to the play, and critical opinions. 

The following volumes are now ready: 

Merchant of Venice Julius Caesar 

Macbeth Tempest 

Hamlet King Henry V 

King Lear x^ Henry jy^ p^t j 

King Henry VIII As You Like It 

King Richard III 

The Winter's Tale A Midsummer-Night's Dream 

Twelfth Night Othello 

King John Coriolanus 

Much Ado About Nothing Romeo and Juliet 

Mailing price, 30 cents a volume 

MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers 



The best literature at lowest prices 

MAYNARD'S 
ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES 

Includes more than aoo numbers 

The purpose of this Series is to offer in inexpensive form only 
the best literature either for supplementary reading or for critical 
study, and it embraces specimens from the writings of the most 
noted English and American authors, as well as translations 
from ancient classics. 

NET PRICES TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 
FOR INTRODUCTION OR SUBSEQUENT 
USE, POSTAGE OR EXPRESSAGE PAID 

Specimen copies will be sent to teachers at the dozen rate. 
This rate will also be allowed to schools on less than a dozen. 
A descriptive catalogue may be had upon request. 

Per dozen 
delivered 

Single Numbers, Paper Covers - - - - - $1.20 
Single Numbers, Board Covers .... - 2.00 
Double Numbers, Cloth Covers ..... 2.50 

SPECIAL NUMBERS 
Addison — The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers in 

"The Spectator" ------- 3.00 

Scott— The Lady of the Lake. Complete - - 3.00 

Scott — Ivanhoe. Complete - - - - - 4.20 

Tennyson — Idylls of the King ----- 3.00 

George Eliot— Silas Marner ------ 3.00 

Irving— The Life of Goldsmith ----- 4.20 

Milton — Paradise Lost, Book I - - - - - 3.00 

Milton — Paradise Lost, Books I and II - - - - 4.20 

Chaucer — The Canterbury Tales. The Prologue - - 3.60 

Chaucer— The Squieres Tale ------ 3.60 

Chaucer— The Knightes Tales ----- 4,20 

Cooper— The Last of the Mohicans - 4.30 

Goldsmith— She Stoops to Conquer - 3.00 

Goldsmith— The Vicar of Wakefield. Complete - - 3.00 

Howland— Homer's Iliad, Books I and VI - - - 3.00 

Howland— Homer's Odyssey, Books I, V, IX, and X - 3.00 

Howland— Horace's The Art of Poetry - . - - - 3.00 

Burt— The Story of the German Iliad - - - - 5.00 

Shakespeare's Plays, Kellogg's Editions - - - 3.00 

MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers 



